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Young Ruler of an 


Jimmy Snow’s Schooldays 


Ancient Land 


AN ESKIMO BOY GOES SOUTH 


We Are Seven- 

Time to eat—and seven Samoyede 
puppies at Liverpool have but a single 
thought. Time for play—These baby 
Polar bears at Frankfurt Zoo are proving 
as popular as London’s own Brumas. 

-So Are We 


J ^ little Eskimo boy—five-year- 
old Susangnuk, better known 
to his fellow pupils as Jimmy 
Snow—has made history in 
Manitoba, Canada, by becoming 
the first of his race to attend 
Brandon’s famous Indian resi¬ 
dential school. 

Jimmy Snow was born at 

icebound Corol Harbour on 

Southampton Island in the far 
northern reaches of Hudson Bay. 
He lost his mother when tubercu¬ 
losis claimed a number of victims 
among the Eskimos there. His 
father, too, along with others of 
the community, suffered the same 
afflictiorf. 

In an effort to curb the 

disease, the health service trans¬ 
ported many of the cases to 
Winnipeg hospitals. Jimmy was 
taken along as a T B suspect. 

When his X-rays returned 
negative, he was kept in Winni¬ 
peg to be with his father, his 
only living relative. Then came 
the disastrous flood at the end of 
last winter and patients were 
evacuated from the Winnipeg 

hospitals. Jimmy was trans¬ 
ferred to the Indian school at 
Brandon to get an education. 

That institution, dating back, 
more years than most of us care 
to remember, has a yearly normal 


enrolment of about. 160 treaty 
Indians. When Jimmy first came 
to the school he walked in a 
strange manner and the Matron, 
Miss Margaret Cochrane, dis¬ 
covered that his legs were slightly 
deformed, the reason being that 
he was carried around in a bag 
so much as a baby. In the frozen 
North this- means of baby trans¬ 
portation is usual. However, 
with sunshine, milk, and fresh 
air his condition has returned to 
normal. 

Jimmy is in the primary class 
and already can do simple 
additions and print his own 
name' He is the school mascot 
as well—and he loves it. 


Bread and Hair 
Cream 

J^urofean manufacturers ot 
hair cream, scented soap, 
and face powders ought to know 
what happens to some of their 
products which reach Africa. 

Gold Coast natives enjoy hair 
cream spread on bread. Shop¬ 
keepers say there is a run on 
hair cream whenever a fresh 
consignment arrives. And one 
grocer reports: “West African 
natives swear by hair cream: it’s 
a great favourite at tea.” 

There is also a considerable 
market in Freetown for a certain 
perfume. A lump of sugar is 
impregnated with a few drops of 
this perfume and__ the resulting 
mixture is then regarded as a 
great treat.' . . 

Certain brands of scented soap 
are reported to be especially 
popular among the Benue natives 
of West Africa. They use it 
as bait—fish find it irresistible! 


THE DALAI LAMA, HOLDER OF 
THE THUNDERBOLT 


Tibet, remote among lofty mountains and hitherto little 
affected by the march of events beyond her borders, is now a 
focal point of world decisions; and no one can tell what will 
happen to her ruler, the sixteen-year-old Dalai Lama. 


'J'ibei is now threatened by the 
powerful new rulers of China. 

Practically unarmed with up- 
to-date weapons, the people of 
Tibet have up to now relied for 
protection on the remoteness of 
their country, and also on the 
mystical power of the boy who 
for them represents an incarna¬ 
tion of the living Buddha, and 
has the title “The All-Embrac¬ 
ing Lama, the Holder of the 
Thunderbolt.” 

For eleven years, ever since he 
w'as brought to Lhasa from the 
town of Chinghai, the young 
ruler has not moved beyond 
the garden of the Potala Palace, 
that mixture of monastery and 
government offices perched on a 


At the Pictures 

HILDREN in the north of 
England go to the cinema 
more often than those in the 
south, says a recent Social Survey 
report, and children in Scotland 
go more frequently than boys 
and girls in any other part of 
the country. 

Girls like musical films best 
of all, boys like them least. With 
boys, the most popular films are 
cowboy, gangster, and detective 
stories. Full-length Disney car¬ 
toons come very lew on-the list 
of films preferred by children. 


peak above the vast, cold plateau 
surrounding the Tibetan capital. 
" When the thirteenth Dalai 
Lama died, on December 17, 1933, 
the Government- of Tibet set out 
on a search for a child whose 
nature seemed likely to be in 
close touch with the Buddha. 
For the Tibetans, believe that a 
Dalai Lama does not die, but is 
translated to the Honourable 
Field, and at the moment of his 
passing the spirit of a Heavenly 
Buddha enters the earthly body 
of a new-born child. 

The searchers inspected hun¬ 
dreds of Tibetan babies, and by 
the use of astrology, the sacred 
hat, and rosary they were led 
to three young boys, one of 
whom, from a simple peasant 
family living in a cave 500 miles 
from Lhasa, in the Kokonor 
Province, ’ was chosen as the 
Coatinued oa page 2 
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Danger in the Far East 

'T'he eyes of the world are on Asia, where momentous events are 
taking place. Korea apart, there are many places where 

the destinies of whole nations are at present being shaped. 

Let us first consider the new 
Republic ol the United States of 
Indonesia, that nation of nearly 
80 million people which won its 
independence from the Dutch 
about a year ago and has been 
admitted to the membership cf 
the United Nations. 

The question of whether the 
Indonesian islands should be 
gathered into one unified State, 
such as Prance, or into a Federal 
State such as the United States 
or Australia, recently led to a, 
rebellion in the Molucca islands. 

In the civil war which recently 
ended the rebels suffered a 
defeat and the way is open 
to create a strong central Indo¬ 
nesian Government. 

Not far away, in the Philip¬ 
pines, prolonged civil war be¬ 
tween the Government and Com¬ 
munist rebels has now been 
going on for a number of years. 

The recent report of a United 
States mission showed how diffi¬ 
cult and indeed dangerous the 
position of the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment is. It not only has to face 
determined foes but is riddled 
with inefficiency and even corrup¬ 
tion. 

The Americans think that it 
will require many millions of 
dollars to put the house of the 
Philippine Republic into some 
semblance of order. 

A jump across the South China 
Sea brings us back to the main¬ 
land of Asia, where in Indo¬ 
china the Government of Viet- 
Nam, which forms part of the 


News From 


French Union, has found itself 
in great danger from the Com¬ 
munist Viet-Minh forces. 

In Malaya, too, the war against 
the Communist uprising con¬ 
tinues, while the position in 
Burma . is far from easy even 
though the fighting is not on a 
very large scale. . 

North of Burma—and India— 
a new war has meanwhile flared 
up with the decision of the 
Communist Government in 
Peking to march a hundred 
thousand troops- into Tibet, the 
remote and bleak mountain¬ 
ous country where a peaceful 
community has enjoyed self- 
government under the boy ruler 
at Lhasa—the venerated Dalai 
Lama. 

Owing to long-established 
links with the peoples of Asia, 
the Western world is deeply 
affected by the onslaught of Com¬ 
munism there, nor can it dis¬ 
regard conditions which may 
lead to further Communist up¬ 
risings. We want to see peace 
restored in Asia, but we also 
desire to see that peace linked 
with progress. 

It will not be enough to help 
the freedom-loving peoples of 
Asia to win the half-a-dozen wars 
now raging at so many places. 
We must, as many thoughtful 
Governments and experts have 
pointed out, help these peoples 
to secure more than peace; land 
reform, industrialisation, educa¬ 
tion, freedom of speech and 
constitutional liberties. 


Music’s Patron Saint 

gx Cecilia's Day, November 22, 
has again been celebrated by 
music-lovers. 

In London there has been a 
service at St Sepulchre’s at which 
a new anthem composed by Dr 
Harris was sung by the choirs 
of St Paul’s,’ St George’s, and 
Westminster Abbey. Afterwards 
there was a concert of English 
music at the Albert Hall. 

St Cecilia, an early-Roman 
Christian, has inspired many 
artists. Drydefi wrote an ode 
about her which was set to music 
by Handel. 


GAS TURBINE 
CARS 

A £1000 race for gas turbine 
cars is to be held at Good- 
wood as soon as there are suffi¬ 
cient entries. 

The development of an effi¬ 
cient gas turbine engine for cars 
has already been proved practic¬ 
able by the Rover Company, and 
special turbine fuels are on the 
market. 

British gas turbine achieve¬ 
ments in the air may soon be 
followed by similar success on 
the ground. 


Young Ruler of Tibet 



VIKING HOUSE 

Remains of a Viking house, 
perhaps 1000 years old or more, 
have been found on the “Hill of 
the Dead People,” south of 
Douglas in the Isle of Man. It 
is 35 feet long and has a cobbled 
floor. 

Princess Elizabeth, who is join¬ 
ing the Duke of Edinburgh at 
Malta towards the end of this 
month, hopes to visit the King 
and Queen of the Hellenes in 
Greece early in December. 


Julia Nan Rush- 
bury won the 
Royal Academy 
Gold Medal and 
the Edward 
Stott Travelling 
Studentship of 
£200 for her 
fine painting of 
“The Return of 
Ulysses.” 


A sum of £1000 has been 
allocated by the Middlesex 
Educational Committee to send 
schoolchildren to Festival of 
Britain exhibitions. 

An Oldham firm has secured 
a contract from Yugoslavia for 
one and a half million pounds’ 
worth of textile machinery. 

Freedom of Expression 

The United Kingdom is among 
the first Member States of Unesco 
to sign a new ' international 
agreement at Lake Success 
allowing a wide range of educa¬ 
tional and scientific materials to 
move across frontiers free of 
duty. 

Earl Russell, better known as 
Bertrand Russell, has been 
awarded this year’s Nobel prize 
for literature for his “versatile 
o.nd important icritings in ivhich 
he has shoion himself an apostle 
of - humanity and freedom of 
thought.’’ 

A cinema for children, the 
first of its kind in Scotland, has 
been opened in Edinburgh. One 
of its rules is that adults may 
be admitted only if accompanied 
by a child. 

The old Tolbooth of Stone¬ 
haven is to be converted into a 
museum. Tolbooth is the former 
Scottish name for a town gaol. 


Continued from page 1 
authentic. Dalai Lama. In the 
charge of his mother he was 
brought to Lhasa and there 
. handed over to the care of the 
old men of the Potala, who have 
been his guardians ever since. 

Now, on the eve of his seven¬ 
teenth- birthday, the Dalai Lama 
is reported to he keenly in- 



The Dalai Lama 


terested in all his visitors tell 
him about the outside world. 
Two years ago he sent Mr Tsepon 
Shakabpa to Britain and America 
to open up trade contracts. The 
visitor was specially interested in 
small weaving and spinning 
machines which could be used in 
the country homes in Tibet, 
where there is plenty of wool. 

Large quantities of wool are 
carried every year by yaks to the 
mills of China and North India, 
and - Tibet would like to make 
good cloth at home. In return 
for machines Mr Shakabpa 
offered yak tails suitable for wigs 
and coat trimmings, musk for 
scent-making, and furs and rare 
jewellery. 

The Dalai Lama, whose future 
is uncertain, lias a rival in the 
slightly younger Panchen Lama, 
installed at Kumbum in north¬ 
west China. In recent years 
China has played off one Lama 
against the other in an attempt 
to gain control of Tibet; but that 
scheme was defeated by the men 
controlling the red-robed boy on 
the world's loneliest throne. " 


GET UP EARLY 

Listeners in Great Britain will 
be able to hear the last hour 
of each day’s play in the Eng- 
land-Australia Test match begin¬ 
ning on Friday, December 1. 
This broadcast will be from 7 
to Sam. 

The foundation stone of the 
first industrial building in the 
new town of Basildon, stretching 
from Laindon to Pitsea, has been 
laid by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Essex. 

A new type of Rugby football 
was tested for the first time 
recently at Castleford. It has 
raised seams to improve the grip. 

Alderman T. G. Payne, Mayor 
of Lydd, has bought from the 
Railway Executive about 1000 
acres of land formed by the 
growth of Dungeness promontory, 
which grows out into the English 
Channel at the rate of six to 
eight feet every year. 

After the Festival of Britain 
the open space on the South 
Bank of the Thames from Water¬ 
loo Bridge to County Hall will 
be turned into a Garden of 
Remembrance of Londoners who 
died’during the last war. 


Everywhere 


. Lofty Hospital 

North-west Metropolitan Hos¬ 
pital Board want to build an 
.eight-storey 300-bed hospital at 
St Albans, Herts, to eliminate 
wearying .long, corridors. Lifts 
would be used instead. The 
Health Ministry are studying the 
plans. 

A crane 150 years old, which 
was operated by a treadmill, and 
is believed to be the only .one 
of its kind in England, is to be 
preserved by Harwich Town 
Council. 

Alfred Garnham, 40, of Ipswich, 
who has twice rescued stranded 
cats from 100-ft high trees, has 
been awarded the. RSPCA 
Gallantry Medal with Bar. 

The first jet-propelled and 
radio-controlled aircraft to be 
designed in Australia is now 
undergoing flight tests at Woo- 
mera, the guided missile experi¬ 
mental range. 

NEW TYPE 

The Festival of Britain is to 
have its own special type for 
official publicity. • It will be 
known as Festival 'in the cata¬ 
logue of British typography but 
will not be available for general 
use until after October 1951. 

Children at the Church of Eng¬ 
land School, Bolton Percy, Yorks, 
have achieved the highest rate 
of contribution per head from a 
school to the Lord Mayor of 
London’s National Thanksgiving 
Fund—£5 from 28 children, an 
average of nearly 3s 7d each. 

Two Canadian girls, Patricia 
Woods and Rose Cudby, left 
their homes in Vancouver Island 
last July and have arrived in 
London after cycling 4000 miles. 
They set out to see the world 
on 4s 6d a day. They want to 
work here for a year and then 
cycle through Europe. 

Now that the co-axial cable 
between Denmark and Great 
Britain has been completed it 
is possible to send 24 messages in 
each direction simultaneously. 
The British Post Office cable Ship 
Monarch was responsible for 
laying the 350 miles of cable 
which was made at Greenwich. 

Volunteers from the Army will 
next year carry out tests with 
a new drug which it is claimed 
will prevent sea-sickness. The 
soldiers will be taken out to sea 
when strong seas are running, 
having previously been given food 
and anti-sickness pills. Scientists 
will watch their reactions. 

The National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, is now 
showing the model of the tea- 
clipper Thermopylae which 
won the championship cup in 
the 1950 Model Engineer Exhi¬ 
bition. 


Your CN 

’T'he Editor regrets that 
despite the great efforts 
which are being made to speed 
production it may be some little 
time before the C N is available 
on its normal day of. sale. 

Vou can ensure receiving your 
* > copy as soon as each issue 
is published by placing an order 
with your newsagent to deliver 
Children’s Newspaper each week 
until further notice. 

YVILL you please do this, and 
also ask your friends who 
may not have been able to obtain 
C N lately to do the same. 


Makeshift Schools 
in Palestine 

jgCHOoLS for refugee children of 
k Palestine, founded by Unesco, 
have more than doubled in 
number between August 1949 and 
autumn "this year, and the total 
attendance has increased during 
the year from 21,000 to 38,000. 

.Most of the schools are in such 
makeshift premises as converted 
barracks or other deserted build¬ 
ings, in tents, or even in the open 
air; and all the teachers are 
themselves refugees who have 
volunteered for the work. 

Some of the schools still lack 
seats, tables, blackboards, pencils, 
exercise books, and textbooks, 
their only asset being the en¬ 
thusiasm of the teachers, who 
gather children round them to 
teach them the Koran, Arab 
poetry, and arithmetic. In spite 
of these difficulties, many of the 
children have passed examina¬ 
tions. 


MAGIC PUMP 

J ^ certain garage proprietor in 
Kent has been very popular 
with his customers, for the 
motorists found they could go 
more miles on the gallon on his 
petrol than on any they could 
buy elsewhere. They were quite 
happy about it; but he was not, 
and recently he sent an urgent 
request to the Weights and 
Measures Department of Kent 
County Council to test his pump. 

It was found that he was. giving 
over-measure^ to motorists of 50 
gallons in every 500, an extra 
half-gallon in every five. The 
pump was rectified and its magic 
dried up. 

Testing petrol pumps is one of 
the jobs undertaken by the 
Weights and Measures experts of 
a local authority. 


Triumphant Return 
of a Musician 

^ solo saxophone player of 
the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra recently astonished his 
audience by telling them he had 
once been fined for begging in 
their town. He is Aubyn Rayin- 
ski. 

Three years ago he was trying 
to earn a living by playing in the 
street in Bournemouth. He was 
playing Gounod's Ave Maria to a 
crowd when he was arrested. 

Next day the minstrel was'fined 
£2 for begging. But he kept his 
courage high, probably remem¬ 
bering Pope’s lines: Music the 
fiercest grief can charm. And 
fate’s severest rage disarm. For¬ 
tune smiled on his courage and, 
this time in Bournemouth’s 
Winter Garden, he responded to 
an encore with Ave Maria. 


WOOL-GA THERING 
IS PROFITABLE 

J^ecause wool is worth its weight 
in silver, if not in gold, many 
country people in New Zealand 
have gone wool-gathering. 

Small pieces of wool are 
collected from fences by children 
and even some grown-ups. There 
are more than 30 million sheep 
in New Zealand, so a good deal 
of their wool clings to fences as 
they try to find their way into 
better pastimes. 

When wool prices were low the 
farmers used to bury any sheep 
that died without much cere¬ 
mony. Now even the wool from 
dead sheep is gathered. 
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Beavers Restaurant 



J'his picture is on the cover of 
the Children’s Menu lately 
introduced in the dining-cars of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. It 
shows beavers at their open-air 
restaurant,, served by beaver 
waiters in white coats. The 
waiter on the right seems to be 
wondering where the young 


customer is putting ail those 
slices of birch tree. The beaver 
chef is kept busy with his saw 
preparing “cuts off the joint.” 

As young passengers are bound 
to ask questions about beavers, 
the menu also prints some infor¬ 
mation about those busy little 
creatures 


UNINVITED GUESTS 

queer fluttering noise from 
the upper part of her house 
led to a High Wycombe lady 
keeping a close watch for some¬ 
thing out-of-the-ordinary. 

Her surprise can be well 
imagined when she saw squirrels 
leaping from a tree to the eaves 
of the house and then disappear¬ 
ing through a hole in the wood¬ 
work. Further investigation re¬ 
vealed a nest of young squirrels 
in the attic, where they will be 
allowed to remain as non-paying 
guests. 


BRIGHT BOY 

jyjEE-r Clive Barrie, a 12-year-old 
Chester schoolboy of great 
promise. Not only has he 
appeared in numerous plays at 
the Royal Court Theatre in War¬ 
rington, of which his father is 
manager; he has also produced 
his own play and broadcast for 
the BBC. 

Clive made his radio debut in 
the “Fred Karno Story,” a serial 
which described 
the life of the 
famous comed¬ 
ian; and not 
long ago he was 
invited by the 
B B C to give a 
school boy’s 
v ie ws in the 
programme “See 
you next Sum¬ 
mer,” whic h 
was broadcast 
as a send-off to 
the team now touring India. 

Like the rest of his school 
friends Clive has homework to 
do, but with all his various 
activities he also finds time to. 
write short stories, and recently 
won a magazine essay competi¬ 
tion. One of his ambitions is to 
sing in the choir of Chester 
Cathedral. 


JET DAKOTAS 

B EA are rejuvenating two of 
their elderly Dakotas by 
fitting them with Rolls-Royce 
Dart turboprops—jet engines 
that drive airscrews. 

The Dart-Dakotas will be flown 
on cargo services in the British 
Isles to help the Corporation 
to gain experience in the opera¬ 
tion of propeller turbines before 
the new Viscount airliners go into 
service in 1952. 


LIFE IN FRESH 
WATERS 

new freshwater research 
laboratory has been opened 
at Ferry House, Far Sawrey, near 
Ambleside, on the occasion of the 
21st anniversary of the Fresh¬ 
water Biological Association. 

The original resident staff was 
two assistant naturalists and a 
laboratory assistant. There are 
now 14 scientific and experi¬ 
mental officers, and residential 
and laboratory accommodation is 
available for visiting biologists. 

The research centre has appar¬ 
atus which records the lake 
temperatures at nine different 
depths a mile from the house. 

Advice is given to waterworks 
and industry; and at the present 
time there is co-operation with 
the East African Fishery Research 
Station at Jinga, Uganda, to 
raise the productivity of tropical 
waters. 


THEIR OWN 
CARAVAN 

B oys and girls' of Bell Street 
Secondary School, St Mary- 
lebone, London, will be able to 
go on camping trips next summer 
in their own caravan. 

The pupils are building a 
14-foot caravan under the in¬ 
struction of their crafts’ master. 
The metal for the chassis has 
been given to the school by a 
neighbouring firm, who have also 
given them the free use of a 
workshop. 

The senior girls of the school 
are upholstering the berths and 
benches and making curtains— 
and having the last word on the 
kitchen design. 


PROUD NELLIE 

Railways in Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, are adopting the 
British fashion of naming their 
locomotives. Each engine in the 
service is to be fitted with a plate 
displaying the name of one of 
the Chiefdoms through which 
the line runs. 

There will be one exception. 
The shunting engine known over 
the Sierra Leone system as 
Nellie will retain its old name. 
It was built in 1864. The rail¬ 
ways took it over from the 
harbour contractors in 1914, and 
it is still in regular use. 



Jupiter Just a Frozen Stone 


HARD WAY TO 
BEAUTY 

\ mong the Baila Batonga, a 
sturdy tribe of natives in 
Northern Rhodesia, it is con¬ 
sidered unfashionable to have 
front teeth. In fact, beauty in 
the girls depends not on the teeth 
they have, but on the number 
they have not. 

Teen-age boys and girls are 
introduced to the social customs 
of the tribe by undergoing a 
painless operation. The upper 
gums are rubbed with juice 
from a local root which acts as a 
first-class anaesthetic. Then 
“dentists ” extract four incisors 
and two canines. 

The origin of the rite is said to 
be a tribal taboo on the zebra, 
which is hunted for food. In 
order to look as little like zebras 
as possible—the animal is one of 
the few wild ruminants with’ 
front teeth—the Baila Batonga 
removed their own front teeth. 


HIDDEN HISTORY 

J)occjments which would delight 
the heart of any local 
historian have been discovered 
in a disused office in a small 
factory at Fecker.ham, Worcester¬ 
shire. They include title deeds 
dating back to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and various parochial 
records. Early 19th-century 
samples of locally-made needles 
were also found. 


Jupiter, largest of the planets, 
has always been wrapped in 
mystery—supposedly because the 
clouds which cover its surface 
blot out any details. It is to 
explain its known properties 
that Rupert Wildt, of Yale 
University, has worked out a 
model of the planet. 

Although 1300 times as large 
as the Earth, Jupiter is only 
317 times more massive. This 
points to the clouds being very 
dense, thus swelling its apparent 
diameter. In fact, Jupiter has 
clouds rich in hydrogen, the 
lightest gas, which because of 
gravitation has not leaked away. 
On the Earth, of course, nearly 
all the hydrogen in the atmos- 


NOT RATTLED 

prize for coolness should go 
to the speaker who was 
giving an address from the steps 
of Spring Hill College library in 
Mobile, Alabama. 

In the middle of his speech he 
suddenly stopped and said, 
“Excuse me, gentlemen, but 
something seems to be crawling 
up my leg.” 

With this he bent down, 
whipped out a small rattlesnake 
that had found its way from a 
nearby crevice into his trouser 
leg, and killed it. Then he 
blandly continued his address. 


phere has long since leaked out 
into space. 

Wildt’s model shows that there 
is a dense rock and metal core 
extending half-way to -the sur¬ 
face. ^Overlaying this is a vast 
mantle’ of frozen water, probably 
not like ice as we know it but 
ice such ajs is formed at great 
pressures and low temperatures. 

Topping the ice is a shelf 8000 
miles thick of frozen hydrogen. 
Thus the planet might well be 
described as a stone in a snow¬ 
ball. Wildt makes no mention 
of methane or other noxious gas, 
but for all that Jupiter would 
not be a comfortable place to be 
on, for the surface temperature 
approaches absolute zero. 


'SIZE 48, PLEASE! 

W E shall all be asking for 
seemingly remarkable out- 
sizes in footwear if a new way of 
numbering is established. 

According to this method, sizes 
vary according to the number of 
quarter inches in the length of 
the human foot. Under this 
system children’s, women’s, and 
men’s sizes, as separate scales, 
would be done away with; we 
should all start at quite a modest 
figure and end up (especially if 
we joined the Police Force) well 
over the half-century mark. It 
seems a sensible idea. 



1ST PRIZE 


This H.M.V. 
TELEVISION SET 

For Colouring this Picture! 

’ 3 ^ 


10 Other Prizes 


TRULY the Prize of the Year in 
children’s competitions ! The C N* has 
pleasure in announcing this splendid offer 
in a special colouring test which gives all 
young artists an opportunity to show what 
they can really do. 

There is NO entry fee , and all C N 
readers under 17 years of age living in 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands may enter. 

The fine His Master’s Voice Television 
Receiver shown above will be awarded (with 
free installation at the winner’s home) to the 
boy or girl whose colouring of the outline 
picture here is the best submitted according to 
age. Should the winner’s home be out of 
range of the television programmes, an 
H M V Radiogratnophonc may be chosen 
instead. In addition, Ten Prizes of £1 Notes 
will be given for the next-best pictures. 

A real interest for you ... an exciting first 
prize to be captured . , . and until Thnrsday, 
December 7 , to do it! Get out your colours 
and start now ! 

All you have to do is to colour the picture 
as well as you can. Paints or crayons may be 
used—but remember that better work can be 
done if you cut out the panel, paste it on to 
a postcard or thick paper, and allow it to dry 
thoroughly before starting work. 

The subject is an Autumn scene, so when 
mixing your colours remember those Autumn 
tints you have seen recently. 

When finished, fill in the coupon plainly in 
ink, and make sure to get your effort signed by 
parent, guardian, or teacher as all your own 
work. Post it to : 

C N Colouring, 

5 Carmelite Street, 

London, E C 4 (Comp), 
to arrive by December 7 , the closing date. 

The judges will beheaded by the Editor and 
Art Editor of C N, whose decision will be final in 
all matters connected with the competition. 
Age will be taken into full account in the 
judging. Prizewinners will be announced in an 
early issue of C N. 



This colouring is entirely mv own work. 

Name.Ac;e .... 

Address.......... 

Certified.... r Pare . nt/ 

Guardian 
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David Hannaford, dressed as an admiral, with cne of the ship’s officers cn board H M S Vanguard 


Comes Aboard 


The Little Admiral 


J)avid Hannaford, the six-and- 
a-half-y ear-old star of a new 
film, The Second Mate, enjoyed 
the biggest thrill of his life when 
he went to Portsmouth and Port¬ 
land to act in scenes showing his 
dreams of life in the Navy, from 
cadet to admiral. 

When David boarded the de¬ 
stroyer Contest at Portsmouth 
dressed as an A B, he was given 
instruction in the gun turrets by 
one of the crew. Then, after a 
quick change into the uniform 
of a lieutenant, he was filmed 
boarding the destroyer again. 


The next morning David and 
the film technicians boarded the 
aircraft carrier Theseus off Spit- 
head and headed out to sea. 

David, now uniformed as a 
captain, had breakfast, lunch, 
and tea aboard. He had no idea 
of the ship’s position until the 
pilot of the first plane to be 
landed on the flight deck told 
him that’ he had flown 80 miles 
due south from the English 
coast. David then tried to work 
out just where and how far he 
had travelled! 

At Portland the captain’s 


launch took the film party aboard 
Vanguard. The captain and the 
officers showed David all over 
the ship. 

Two of the many interesting 
things he saw were the visitors’ 
book with the signatures of the 
Royal' Family, and Vanguard’s 
Press-cuttings book — with the 
crew’s humorous remarks against 
each cutting! . 

The cameraman filmed David 
in various parts of the ship as a 
lieut-commander and' an ad¬ 
miral, including a scene showing 
him being piped aboard. 


CRAVEN HILL, Our Zoo Correspondent, tells us about .. . 


PORCUPINES AND “ZOOVENIRS” 


A t the Zoo’s Small Mammal 
House are three animals 
which have long been known as 
“the three elderly spinsters. ” 
They are the porcupines Strut, 
Stroll, and Toddles. And be¬ 
cause they are the quietest 
porcupines the Zoo ever had, the 
trio has long been popular with 
children, who are taken into the 
cage to feed them daily by their 
keeper, Mr H. W. Styles. 

So nicely behaved are these 
porcupines that the Zoo is now, 
for the first time on record, 
allowing even blind visitors to go 
in and feed them. I met one of 
these the other day. She was 
20-year-old Marianne Wilke, a 
blind student from Heidelberg 
University, over here for a short 
holiday. 

Single-handed, Miss Wilke fed 
the porcupines on their favourite 
titbits—dates—and she laughed 
heartily as the trio, having 
munched the fruit, ejected the 
stones on the concrete floor. She 
then caressed each animal as it 
gently nuzzled its head into her 


lap. The “petting party ” over. 
Miss Wilke was given a couple 
of cast quills as a souvenir of 
her visit to London’s Zoo. These 
quills, incidentally, are in great 
demand just now, not only as 
souvenirs, but for a practical 
purpose. They are often asked 
for by anglers, who use them in 
the making of floats. 

jYJany new arrivals have 
reached the menagerie lately, 
for the Society , is busy stocking 
up for Festival of Britain 
visitors. There have been not 
a few “chance ” arrivals, too. 
One of the latter is a chameleon 
found by a Surrey woman who, 
while out for a stroll in fields 
near her home at Chelsfield, saw 
thfe animal sitting on top of a 
fence. Luckily, she was able to 
identify the reptile at once, and, 
fearing that the chameleon 
would die if left out in the cold, 
she’ popped it in her bag and 
took it home with her. Then she 
consulted the local police, who, 
unable to trace the owner. 


Fighting the Tsetse Fly 


JhtoM the British Protectorate 
of Uganda comes news of 
original methods used in the fight 
against the tsetse fly, which plays 
such havoc with cattle. ' 

In one area the buffalo on 
which the insects feed were kept 
away from the riverside haunts 
of the tsetse. This was done by 
a “noisy gang ” of Africans, who 
walked up and down the river 
making a noise and slashing at 
the vegetation. 

Elsewhere a novel method has 
been devised for finding out 


where the ’ flies are thickest, so 
that plans can be made accord¬ 
ingly. A cycle to which a sticky 
screen is attached is ridden back¬ 
wards and forwards through the 
affected area, and the number of 
tsetse flies adhering to the 
screen is counted after each 
journey. 

So successful have these and 
other methods been in combating 
the menace that a recent report 
states that "on two major fly- 
fronts the department went over 
from defence to attack.” 


phoned to the Zoo. Later a 
keeper was sent to get it 
and found it to be a basilisk 
chameleon, a North African 
species. 

“It must be an escaped pet,” a 
Zoo official told me. “And it 
may consider itself lucky, for it 
would certainly not have lived 
long outdoors at this season— 
the cold would have killed it.” 

The chameleon was housed in 
a warm laboratory, where it at 
once became busy knocking off 
flies and cockroaches- with its 
long, club-shaped tongue. It is 
the first of its kind the Zoo has 
had for years. 

AJention of the Festival of 
Britain, by the way, reminds 
me that the Zoo is now preparing 
a number of unusual souvenirs 
which, next spring, will be on 
sale at the Zoo shop in the main 
garden. Among them are numer¬ 
ous model animals, dried sea¬ 
horses made up in brooch form, 
and paper-weights .made from 
.the glass of Aquarium tanks. 

Although the polar bear 
Brumas will by then be adult, 
fur models of her as a cub will 
still be on sale. “We expect 
these to be popular for. a long 
time yet,” one official informed 
me. 

There will also be penguines 
of, plaster, and models of the 
famous brown bear cubs, Jack 
and Daphne, made of the same 
material. A few of these “Zoo- 
venirs ” (as they will probably 
be called) wall come from Whip- 
snadc- and may include blown 
eggs of such birds as emus, and 
rheas. Suitably mounted on 
small brackets, both kinds make 
attractive curios, 
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Menagerie Man 

A Great Animal Showman 


^ovemeer T6 was the centenary 
of the death of George 
Wombwell, one of the greatest of 
animal showmen. As a celebrity 
of his kind, he deserves notice 
both for his untiring industry 
and skill, and for the prominence 
with which, for many years, his 
name was kept before the public. 

Born at Maldon, Essex, in 1778, 
Wombwell almost as soon as he 
could walk showed a marked 
enthusiasm for keeping pet birds, 
dogs, rabbits, and other animals; 
but the events which led to his 
becoming the proprietor of a 
menagerie were accidental. 

As a young man, he ran a shoe¬ 
maker’s business in . Monmouth 
Street, Soho, London, and one 
day in 1804 he paid a chance 
visit to the London Docks, where 
some of the first boa constrictors 
to be imported into this country 
were being unloaded. It was then 
that Wombwell hit on the idea 
of buying a couple of these 
reptiles for exhibition purposes. 

Profitable Snakes 

Showmen of his early ' days 
had shown an understandable 
prejudice against snakes, as much 
from fear as from ignorance of 
the knack of handling them, and 
them market value was con¬ 
sequently less than it afterwards 
became. Wombwell procured his 
two serpents for £75, and in three 
weeks he more than cleared his 
expenses by exhibiting them. 

He used afterwards to assert 
that he favoured the serpent 
tribe rather particularly, as they 
had been the means of first 
pointing the path to fame and 
fortune. There is no doubt that 
young Wombwell had a way with 
snakes, and he was the first show¬ 
man to make these reptiles 
popular as exhibits. 

The following year, encouraged 
by the success of his snake show, 
Wombwell set to work to form 
a menagerie, which he built 
up until it became unquestion¬ 
ably the finest travelling collec¬ 
tion in the land. He was particu¬ 
larly. successful in breeding 
carnivorous beasts and owned 
over twenty lions. His fine stud 
of drayhorses numbered 120. 

He was a typical showman, 
with all the showman’s flair for 
publicity, and at Croydon one 
year caused something of a 
sensation by announcing the 
exhibition of a “bonassus”—a 
beast his patrons, on payment of 


an admission fee, discovered to 
be a bison. 

With his 14 caravans he moved 
chiefly from one large fair to 
another, such as Nottingham, 
Birmingham,. Glasgow, and 
Donnybrook. Many tales are re¬ 
lated of his rivalries with other 
menagerie proprietors, especially 
in connection with Bartholomew 
Fair, formerly held in West 
Smithfleld, London, on St Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Day (August 24). 
Wombwell was among the last 
supporters of this once popular 
institution, which finally closed 
in 1855. 

In the course of time he 
became proprietor of three 
colossal menageries, and the cost 
of maintaining these establish¬ 
ments was estimated at over £100 
a day. Turnpike tolls alone 
formed a heavy item of expendi¬ 
ture, and losses suffered from 
disease and death among his 
exhibits Wombwell , estimated 
from first to last as between, 
£12,000 and £15,000. 

For example, a handsome 
ostrich, valued at £200, one day 
accidentally got its bill stuck in 
the bars of its cage, and in 
attempting to get it out, broke its 
neck. Then Wombwell suffered 
severe losses among his monkeys 
due to their susceptibility to 
colds, which frequently developed 
into consumption. 

Always at Work 

Wombwell amassed a huge 
fortune, but refuged to retire and 
enjoy his independence, and 
would often be observed in later 
years scrubbing and working as 
industriously as any of his 
servants.. Towards the end of his 
life he followed his show round 
in a special travelling carriage. 

On November 16, 1850, Womb¬ 
well died of bronchitis at North¬ 
allerton, Yorkshire, where his 
menagerie was then exhibiting. 
His body was brought to London 
and interred at Highgate in the 
presence of a large gathering of 
mourners and spectators. 

The menagerie continued . for 
some years after the death of its 
founder, and eventually became 
merged with a circus run by 
another great showman, George 
Bostock, when it was known as 
Bostock and Wombwell’s Circus 
and Menagerie, a name that will 
conjure up happy memories to 
children of little more than a 
generation ago. 


Moths Try to Avoid Light 


rp-wo popular beliefs about 
everyday life have. been 
attacked by experts. One is that 
moths are attracted by light-. Mr 
H. S. Robinson has told members 
of the Royal Society at Burling¬ 
ton House that not only were 
moths and other insects not 
attracted by light, but'that they 
might even be repelled by it. 

When moths fly round a candle 
or other light they are, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Robinson, actually 
seeking to avoid it; they.are like- 
ear drivers facing approaching 
headlights. They are dazzled, or 
as it was • technically put, 
optically unbalanced. Insects, he 
said, appear to suffer discom¬ 
fort in the presence of a glare 
and their wings on the side 
nearest the source of light move 
more slowly, so that they travel 
in a conic curve with the light 
as a focus. He asserted that 


there was no evidence that any 
of the physical properties of 
light had the effect of attracting 
insects. 

The other popular belief that 
it is necessary to remove flowers 
from.‘bedrooms at night is de¬ 
scribed by Sir Edward Salisbury, 
Director of Kew Gardens, as an 
old superstition. Writing in The 
Practitioner, he points out that 
flowers consume oxygen and pro¬ 
duce carbon dioxide equally in 
daytime, yet - no exception is 
taken to flowers in sick rooms or 
elsewhere then. 

He goes on to say that this 
popular attitude towards flowers- 
is a “rationalisation of an old 
superstition concerning the sig¬ 
nificance of odour.” The well- 
known use of nosegays to ward 
off gaol fever was an expression 
typical of the significance that 
people attached’to odour. 
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'here are, of course, pro¬ 
ducers for various kinds 
of Television programmes, 
such as Talks, Variety, Features, 
and so on; but a choice had to 
be made and we decided on 
Drama and one of its most ex¬ 
perienced producers, Michael 
Barry. 

He has the concentrated look 
of one who is used to keeping 
several hundred details alive in 
his mind simultaneously. Before 
coming into Television in 1938 he 
had been an actor, stage manager, 
and producer with various reper¬ 
tory companies, and in the West 
End. So he applied for the job, 
giving his qualifications, was 
accepted, and started at a time 
when televised plays had their 
special technique still to be 
developed. 

By the time he had finished 
telling me something of how it 
was all done nowadays, and I 
had watched an early rehearsal 
and then the dress rehearsal at 
Alexandra Palace, I felt that this 
w'as like several ordinary jobs 
rolled into one. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey visits HTTp J TP T 7TC J A T 
Alexandra Palace to see the work of a . . . J. Hj jL j TJ V iOl !_>/_/. V 


ment so that we know in advance 
just what we are to spend on 
actors’ fees, music, costumes, and 
so on. And, once agreed, I have 
to see that the total is not 
exceeded. 

“Simultaneously—and this is 
all in the first of the five weeks— 
I start working on the script.” 


H e explained that normally 
there are two televised plays 
a week, and that each one (with 
its own producer) takes about five 
weeks to prepare. And then there 
is probably only one performance. 
As he pointed out, “It’s got to be 
right on the night; for you can’t 
take it again.” A mistake in a 
television drama can’t be put 
l ight as it can in a film. 

The first thing is to get a play 
chosen and approved, and then 
arises the question of cost. 

“We get a sheaf of papers 
called a Ration Book,” said 
Michael Barry, “in which every¬ 
thing and everybody required for 
the production is set out. Each 
page goes to the costing depart¬ 


jyjhcHAEL Barry showed me one 
of his scripts. Each page is 
divided vertically. On the left 
are directions for Vision (what 
the audience is to see), and on 
the right you have Sound (all 
that the audience hears)—actor’s 
voices, music, noises, either actual 
or on gramophone records, and 
so on. 

“The next thing,” he continued, 
“is conferences with scene de¬ 
signers, costume people, and the 
various engineers about the 
technical details. And so we get 
out a Studio Floor Plan.” 

He showed me several of these 
plans. They are drawn on 
specially squared paper, to scale, 
and show the various positions 
the cameras and the long steel 
boom of the microphone are to 
take up in each shot and where 
the walls, windows, doors, or 
other scenery will be. “We must 
prepare our script,” he said, “so 
that the cameramen, sound 
engineers, and sound and vision 
mixers—who will know nothing 
about this particular performance 
till the actual day when it is 
dress-rehearsed and shot—will 
clearly understand what they 
have to do. 

“ Jn the second week we are still 
working on the script and 
also casting the play.” As he 


was speaking the telephone rang 
and a conversation took place 
between the producer's secretary, 
Valerie Silk, and an actor who 
w'as to appear in the next pro¬ 
duction. 

“In the third week,” said 
Michael, “I use a plan of the 
studio floor to work out all the 
moves the actors will make, their 


Above : Michael 
Barry pauses 
during a dress 
rehearsal to con¬ 
sult one of his 
cameramen. 

Right: “ Props ” 
man, ‘ secretary, 
and "grams" 
girl (v/ith the 
gramophone 
record) gather 
round the pro¬ 
ducer as he in¬ 
spects a model 
used in the play 


PRODUCER 


crouching according to the 
distance and angle at which the 
players were to be shot and with 
his hands held up in front of his 
face to mark the limits of the 
camera’s view. 

^kb at dress rehearsal, at 
Alexandra Palace, I spent 
five or six hours watching the 
producer on his job. Sometimes 
he would be up in the Control 
Gallery (he’d be there all the 
time during the actual perform¬ 
ance, of course) where everything 
could be seen and heard as the 
viewers would see and hear it. 
Sometimes he came down the 
ladder on to the floor to re¬ 
arrange the positions of a group 
or the angle at which one of the 
cast was standing or moving. 

Each end of the big studio 
floor held a different scene, and 
in the centre were some beauti¬ 
fully made models which w'ould 
appear as life-size on the screen. 
All the time he was in the 
Control Gallery the producer was 
in touch with his Studio Manager 
on the floor and with various 
engineers and the cameramen 
by telephone. They wore head¬ 
phones and trailed long lines of 
flex behind them so that Michael 
could speak to them without the 
microphone hearing. 

At about seven o’clock I said 
good-bye to him—on his way back 
to his office, to plan the next 
production. I never saw anyone 
work so hard with so little fuss 
and such notable results. 


Michael Barry views the set from the Control Gallery, and (right) from the balcony suggests an 

alteration to the Chief Lighting Engineer 


positions in each shot and the 
lighting required, so we shall 
know at the first rehearsal— 
which is done without cameras, 
lights, costume, or make-up and 
only the simplest props—exactly 
what I want. And any music 
required will be arranged for 
now. 

“In the fourth W'eek we start 
actual rehearsals, I meet the 
cast on the Monday, read the 
play, and talk about methods and 
ideas for putting it over. At 
rehearsals I stand in the exact 
positions, relative to the actors, 
where the cameras will be on the 
night. Questions of distance from 
the mike, with regard to strength 
of voice, have to be worked out. 
Also in this week the . costume 
and make-up people send repre¬ 
sentatives to rehearsal so they 
may know just what is required.” 


Positions and distances are worked out by the Producer. Right: He frames the “ shot ” with 
his hands to visualise the effect the viewer will receive 


rriiE fifth and last week is spent 
in arranging any film ex¬ 
cerpts and generally, as Michael 
put it, “fitting together the 
whole jig-saw puzzle of live 
actors, musicians, props, records, 
costumes, and furniture which 
will only come together for the 
first time on the day of trans¬ 
mission.” 

I wont down to the bare 
rehearsal room and watched a 
couple of scenes. Props w 7 ere of 
the simplest; actors’ positions 
were marked in chalk on the 
floor. Michael Barry stood where 
the camera would be in each 
shot, now standing upright, now 
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Secret of the 
Stone 



Winter Holiday 

George and Mary Demuth of West Town, Somerset, feed their 
charge, Dian, who is spending the winter at the Demuth home 
following an appeal for hospitality. During the summer Dian 
gives rides to children at Weston-super-Mare. 


Sherlock Holmes Will Lend a Hand 


jgT Marylebone Borough Council, 
London, are to hold a 
Sherlock Holmes Exhibition next 
year as part of their Festival 
activities. It was at “No 221 b 
Baker Street,” in the borough, 
that the world-famous detective 
was supposed to have lived, and 
Conan Doyle, his creator, him¬ 
self lived in Devonshire Street, 
not far away. 

Sherlock Holmes, who first 
appeared in 1887, may be said to 
have started the enormous 
modern popularity of the de¬ 
tective story. Our parents and 
grandparents breathlessly awaited 
each new exploit of cool,, clever 
Sherlock and his rather simple- 
minded friend. Dr Watson, in 
the Strand Magazine. Holmes’s 
favourite saying, “Elementary, 
my dear Watson," became an 
everyday saying. 

The penetrating quality of 
Holmes’s mind and his austere 
personality were so well described 
by Conan Doyle that some 
readers believed there actually 
was a Sherlock Holmes; many 
searched in vain for “No 221b 
Baker Street.” 

Despite the. vast quantity of 
detective fiction that has appeared 
since Sherlock kept our fathers 
from their homework, his popu¬ 
larity has never waned, and in 
America there are several 
flourishing Sherlock Holmes 
societies. The largest is said to 
be “The Baker Street Irregulars,” 

REMEMBRANCE OF 
RN HEROES 

^o keep alive the memory of 
those sailors from Chatham 
Who gave their lives in the war, 
a new ceremony is observed each 
Sunday at the Royal Naval 
Barracks. 

After saluting the . flag as it 
is hauled down .at. sunset, the 
youngest rating on duty and the 
duty officer proceed to the Naval 
church and turn ever one page 
of the Book of Remembrance 
containing 12,000 names of the 
fallen. 

At the same time, the windows 
of the chancel are floodlit, 
making a beacon seen by all en¬ 
tering the main gate of the 
barracks. 


of which President Roosevelt was 
an honorary member, and a 
recent writer to , The Times, 
G. F. McCleary, says that this 
Society has an anthem which 
runs: 

O ye sons of Baker Street, 

As we sit at Sherlock’s feet, 

Be ye sure the land that knew 
him shall not ever know.defeat. 
For the men of England’s fleet 
Once again their foes will beat, 
Nor shall Axis armies ever tread 
the stones of Baker Street. 

Many of our American visitors 
next year will want to make a 
pilgrimage to Baker Street, and 
they will be interested in the 
Exhibition which is to be held in 
the St Marylebone public library. 
It is hoped that original manu¬ 
scripts of the 60 Sherlock Holmes 
stories will be on view', as well as 
some of the many books that 
have been written by various 
authors about the immortal 
detective and his friend Dr 
Watson. 


Y^That secret process was used 

’ in the manufacture of the 
famous Coade stone of which 
the familiar Red Lion which 
until comparatively recently 
surmounted the Lion Brewery on 
the Festival of Britain site is 
a notable example? So intrigued 
is the Library staff at the County 
Hall, Westminster, that they are 
carrying out a systematic, search 
for further details about its 
maker—the little-known Eleanor 
Ccade,. founder of the artificial 
stone works established in 1768 
and finally closed down in 1838. 

A. feature of the stone was 
that it was proof against all 
weathers, and was in demand in 
all civilised countries. As well 
as the Red Lion, examples can 
be seen in Westminster Abbey, in 
the statue of George the Third at 
Weymouth, and on many well- 
known, public buildings. 

Rivals Thwarted 

It was manufactured by a 
special process, which Eleanor 
and her family kept a jealously- 
guarded secret. Rivals tried to 
bribe her workmen, hoping to 
make them talk. Either the men 
did not know, or remained loyal, 
as the formula was never dis¬ 
covered. 

Remains of the works have 
been found during excavations 
on the-Festival of Britain Concert 
Hall site. Pieces of this stone, 
which may have been used for 
death masks, and part of a 
grinding mill have been un¬ 
earthed. Another interesting dis¬ 
covery was a fingerless arm, with 
the name Pandora scratched on 
it. It is thought to be 150 years 
old. 

All that is known of Eleanor 
Coade is. that she w 7 as a Baptist 
and came from Lyme Regis, in 
Dorset. She must have been 
very strong-willed to run a fac¬ 
tory in the years when women 
were thought incapable of run¬ 
ning anything but their homes; 
and if she was married her hus¬ 
band kept well in the back¬ 
ground. 

She died in 1821, was buried 
in Bunhill Fields, London, the 
secret of the Coade stone dying 
with her. 


New Planes For the World’s Airways 


2 Avro (Canada) Jetliner 

, J 1 he Avro C102 has the dis¬ 
tinction of being, the first 
jet-propelled airliner to fly on 
the American continent. Known 
as the Jetliner, it.has been.de¬ 
signed to fly high-speed services 
between Canadian cities, and to 
link them with their neighbours 
in USA. 

Four Rolls-Royce Derwent 
turbo-jets—similar to those of the 
Meteor jet-fighter—give the Jet¬ 
liner a cruising speed of 430 
mph at 30,000 feet. The wing¬ 
span is 98 feet, and the fuselage 
is 82 feet long. 


A , flight crew of three, a 
stewardess, and between 40 and 
50 passengers will normally be 
carried, but this number may be 
increased to as many as 60 on 
short routes. 

The Jetliner can be almost 
completely controlled by press- 
buttons and' switches, except 
when landing. Radio navigation 
aids are connected to an auto¬ 
matic pilot so that the aircraft 
can practically fly itself. 

. Trans-Australia Airlines are in¬ 
terested in the Jetliner, and 
plans are being made to test the 
prototype over Australian routes. 
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TRAGIC TOLL OF 
THE ROADS 

go far this year the number of 
children killed on the roads 
is the lowest on record. This 
■welcome decrease is in contrast 
with the casualty figures for 
grown-ups, which have been 
increasing. 

It really does seem as though 
kerb drill is beginning to save 
lives, for the greatest improve¬ 
ment has been among young 
walkers. In August, the num¬ 
ber of child pedestrians killed, 
49, was the lowest since monthly 
records started. On the other 
hand, there has been a distressing 
increase in the number of young 
cyclists injured. So far this 
year, the number is 8oo more' 
than last year. In August, 19 
child cyclists were killed and 
1310 injured. 

More efficient bicycles and 
greater care in cycling is the 
remedy. Nor can we consider 
that kerb drill has entirely 
solved the awful problem while 
we still have such a tragic 
monthly toll as 49 young pedes¬ 
trians killed and another 2183 
injured. 

-♦+- 

THE C N WAY 

TJnesco experts have recently 
recommended a way of 
writing history which the C N 
has aimed at for a long time. 

Among the principles laid 
down to guide writers of history 
books are these : 

Place more emphasis on the 
history of civilisation and less 
relatively on political and 
military history. 

Don’t write over the heads 
of children. 

Don’t limit the heroes to 
your own nation. Give other 
countries credit too. Honour 
the inventors, humanitarians, 
and sociologists as well as the 
military leaders. 

The C N may take a pardonable 
pride in always having been 
guided by these principles. 

—— 

CHANGE , 

Although the Royal Mint 
struck over fourteen and a 
quarter million pennies in 1949, 
none were put into circulation. 
There were, too, a lot left over 
f from 1948 - and none are being 
struck for general isSue this year. 

There are so many pennies 
about, over 2200 million, that 
the banks do not know what to 
do with them. The reason for 
this glut is that so few things 
can be bought for a penny these 
days. Penny fares on buses are 
fast disappearing, and penny-in- 
the slot gas meters are being 
replaced by shilling ones. 

Much the same sort of thing 
happened in 1922 when the 
original bronze ” bun ” pennies, 
issued between 1S60 and 1864,. 
were called in. Unfortunately, 
this means a loss to the Mint, for 
only about one hundred pounds 
worth of metal can be reclaimed 
from a ton of pennies, face value 
about /440. 


HONOURED VISITORS 

Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
^ lands has been on a state 
visit to Britain, accompanied 
by her husband, the Prince of 
the Netherlands. They have been 
truly welcome visitors. 

For centuries we have had 
the closest relations with the 
Dutch people—in trade, in art, 
in common ties of simple friend¬ 
ship. Both nations have a great 
heritage of freedom ; both have 
great sea traditions. 

We honour their courage in 
peace and war, and we honour 
their Royal family, who crossed* 
the sea to stay with our own 
King and Queen. 



OO’W.VA.W.V My/ 


Onwards to Peace 

Dress bravely onwards ! not in 
vain 

Your generous trust in human 
kind ; 

The good which bloodshed could 
not gain 

Your peaceful zeal shall find. 

J. G. Whittier 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Thomas Fuller wrote: As 
good have no time, as make no 
good use of it. 



Under the 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
, if KNOW 

If becoming 
hats are un¬ 
finished 


J7IG1IT out of ten people do not 
know what sort of toothbrush 
they use. Nevertheless they manage 
to rub along. 

a 

yj FASHION writer says 

everybody will be wearing ' ' 
fur this winter. Including ^ 

the cat. H / 

^ GIRL has followed her /' 
father into the steeple¬ 
jack business. And reached 
the height of her ambition. 


r 
( 

V 

LU 

'J'llERE is a crying need for 

political education. But ^ 
most people prefer to have a p 
parly. 
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THINGS SAID 

Each man and woman, by 
living rightly, can contri¬ 
bute something to the stability 
of the world. 

Princess Elizabeth 
■yun backbone of the music of 
this country has been the 
i music of the cathedral, and that 
' must not stop. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent 
QTving away money is the 
jolliest thing in the world. 
Mr D. Moore of Felixstowe 
Jf only we could invent a 
device to test temperament, 
there is the best test of a good 
I driver. Herbert Morrison 

y We would have upheld the 
* reputation of our country 
in international games many 
.years ago if we had only had 
i training facilities as good as other 
‘Countries. Secretary of the A A A 


Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
mds with her husband. Prince 
iernhard, and their four daughters, 
daria, Beatrix, Margriet, and Irene. 



D A Y E 

• 

have been interested to 
> v learn that no income tax 
is paid by the people of Norfolk 
Island, in the South Pacific, 
; most of whom are descendants 
of Bounty mutineers. They 
have to devote a certain time to 
roadmaking instead. 

It seems a happy idea, and we 
cannot help thinking that there 
. must be countless thousands of 
people elsewhere who would 
welcome a similar arrangement 
in their own country—a kind of 
Dig As You Earn, in fact. 


Editor’s Table | 

\\TLYT do flying saucers do when 
they fly over a country ? 
someone asks. Look round. 

0 

old man regrets that nobody 
plays indoor games now. They 
have gone out. 

0 

JT costs a fortune to dress a child. 
Who puts on the price ? 

0 

ffUSES are twice the length they 
used to be But not so long on 
the journey. 



INC I' umbrellas arc popular Bui real 
es are more useful when it's raining. 


Pocket Money Problem 

"I am sorry it’s all smalt,” Our 
pockets experience a sink¬ 
ing feeling when the shop assist¬ 
ant thus apologises while count¬ 
ing out a pile of coppers. 

Now French pockets are to 
grow heavier, for more coinage 
is to replace the sheaves of little 
notes which bewilder the British 
visitor. Coins have been issued 
to the value of 20 francs, about 
4LI, and more are to come for 
ten francs and 50 francs. 

Our French friends are said 
not to welcome this. They have 
become skilled in shuffling the 
grubby bits of paper, and they 
think—perhaps with memories 
of being weighted with pennies 
on a visit to Britain—that the 
coins will make pockets bulky, 
will rattle disconcertingly when 
running to school, or roll out 
of sight in buses. 

A young friend of ours who 
has just got through his pocket 
money is entirely out of sym¬ 
pathy with such grumbling. 


GALLANT LITTLE BAND 

A school in London for phy¬ 
sically-handicapped children 
is to be called the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt School, after 
the great American President, 
who was also physically handi¬ 
capped—by the after-effects of 
infantile paralysis—yet led and 
inspired countless millions of 
people. 

The handicapped young Lon¬ 
doners recently made a pilgrim¬ 
age to his statue in Grosvenor 
Square. A gallant little band, 
they went in wheel-chairs and 
walking machines, on tricycles 
and on crutches, to pay homage 
to the noble statesman who is 
for them an unfailing source of 
hope. Later, at their school, the 
wife of the American Ambassa¬ 
dor presented prizes, not only 
for merit, but for " sheer per¬ 
severance.” 

These brave boys and girls, 
like their hero, show us how a 
valiant spirit may conquer all 
adversity and aspire to the 
heights. 


The Glory that Was 
Greece 

Uelen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of. 
yore. 

That gently o’er a perfumed sea 

The weary, wayworn wanderer 
bore 

To his own native shore. 

On desperate seas long wont to 
roam, 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic 
face. 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me 
home 

To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was 
Rome. 

Lo! in yon brilliant window- 
niche 

How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions 
which 

Are Holy Land ! 

Edgar Allan Poe 



Travelling Companions 

Captain C. W. R. Knight, the well- 
known explorer and expert on 
eagles, who is making a lecture tour 
of U S A, is here seen with his 22- 
year-old golden eagle, Mr Ramshaw. 


ENOUGH ORE FOR 
140 YEARS 

J)eposits of potassium chloride 
sufficient to satisfy British 
requirements for at least 140 
years have been discovered in the 
Eskdale district of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire 
The deposit is in the form of 
sylvinite—a mixture of .salt and 
potassium chloride, and one of 
the easiest of the commonly 
occurring potash-bearing ores 
from which to obtain potassium 
in marketable form. These 
North Riding deposits are related 
geologically to others in Ger¬ 
many and Russia, 

Great Britain has hitherto 
been dependent on foreign 
sources for this commodity, and 
at present imports about 
£6,000,000 worth a year. It is 
a vital element in crop growth, 
and through plants, in human 
and animal diet. Since 1939 the 
annual amount of potash fer¬ 
tiliser used in Britain has risen 
from 75,000 to 234,000 tons. 


Where Cock Robin 
Was Killed 

Qarrow Abbey, on the outskirts 
of Norwich, in keeping with 
its great traditions, has become 
the headquarters of the Norfolk 
branch of the British Red Cross 
Society. 

Eight centuries have passed 
since the original priory of Bene¬ 
dictine nuns was built. Today 
only a few ruins remain of a 
church once bigger than lovely 
St Peter Mancroft in the heart 
of Norwich. The old part of the 
present house was erected as a 
residence for the Prioress in 
1514. Everything else was de¬ 
stroyed with the Dissolution. 

Tradition lias it that the 
nursery rhyme “ Who Killed Cock 
Robin?” originated from - the 
killing of a pet sparrow by a 
cat at Carrow Priory. The in¬ 
cident is described in verse by 
John Skelton of Diss, Poet 
Laureate and King’s Versifier in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 


AIRCRAFT ON THE 
SHOPPING LIST 

A new British light plane is 
being sold “over the 
counter ” from a department 
store in New Zealand. 

The aircraft, a four-seater in¬ 
tended as a family fly-about, has 
been developed from the famous 
little Auster “spotting ” plane. It 
is called the Aiglet, and can be 
adapted for cable-laying, crop 
dusting and spraying, glider- 
towing, or ambulance work. 


R.L.S., the Beloved 
Writer of Tales 

A hundred years ago on November 13, 1850, Robert Louis 
Stevenson was born in a small stone house at 8 Howard 
Place, Edinburgh. To mark the anniversary, publishers have 
been bringing out new editions of his works, and R.L.S. clubs 
throughout the world have been holding celebrations. For there 
has never been another writer quite like R.L.S.—an invalid living, 
in a make-believe world of adventure that he was able to express 
with a magic which will endure for ever. 


It is not surprising that Steven¬ 
son’s centenary has attracted so 
much attention. At least two of 
his books, Treasure Island and 
Kidnapped, are known to every¬ 
one, and the spell of his person¬ 
ality is still strong, though more 
than half a century has gone by 
since 'his Samoan friends bore 
hini to his lonely grave on a 
mountain-top overlooking the 
Pacific. 

Stevenson’s boyhood was very 
happy. When he was seven his 
parents moved into the tall, 
roomy house at 17 Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh, which was to be their 
home for the next. 30 years. 
On its floors he manoeuvred his 
toy soldiers; from its windows he 
watched the lamplighter “posting 
up the street ” in the winter dusk. 

The Delicate Hero 

In his bed there he would sit 
up, a delicate boy, transforming 
himself into a kind of Captain 
Cook or Francis Drake. Such was 
his imagination that he could 
go adventuring at will—with 
pirates or Red Indians—a hero 
under the counterpane. Many of 
the poems in A Child’s Garden 
of Verses, written some twenty 
years later, recapture his memo¬ 
ries of those days—“This was the 
world and I was king.” 

The family circle consisted of 
his father, Thomas Stevenson, 
an eminent lighthouse engineer, 
his adoring mother, daughter of 
a minister whose parish lay just 
outside the city, and his nurse, 
Alison Cunningham (“ Cummy ”). 
He was a lively, imaginative boy, 
and from an early, age he began 
to make up poems and stories. 
When he was 16 he had the joy 
of seeing one of his works in 
print, a pamphlet entitled The 
Pentland Rising. 

With the idea of taking up 
his father’s profession, R. L. S. 
studied science at Edinburgh 
University, but he had no interest 
in engineering, and eventually 
his father agreed to let him study 
law instead. He qualified as an 
advocate in 1875. The following 


year, on holiday at Grez in 
France, he met his future wife, 
Fanny Osbourne, an American 
with a young son and daughter. 
In 1880 they were married at San 
Francisco. 

R. L. S. already had a reputa¬ 
tion as a writer of polished prose. 
He was now to win fame as a 
story-teller. In the summer of 
1881, while he was living, at. 
Braemar, in the Scottish High¬ 
lands, he drew a chart for the 
amusement of his stepson. It 
suggested Treasure Island, origin¬ 
ally called The Sea Cook, the 
most famous, if not the best, of 
all his works. 

His health had broken down, 
and for three years he lived at 
Bournemouth, “like a weevil in a 
biscuit.” Here he produced 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde — 
feverishly written and rewritten 
in six days— and that masterly 
historical yarn, Kidnapped. 

In 1887 R. L. S. took leave of 
England for the last time. With 
his devoted wife he roamed the 
South Seas, vainly seeking health, 

' and finally settled in Samoa, 
where he built himself a house 
called Vailima (Five Waters). 
There, on December 3, 1894, he 
died, a few hours after dictating 
a chapter of liis unfinished 
masterpiece, Weir of Ilenniston. 

The Immortal Tusitala 

The Samoans had a name for 
him that describes him well: 
Tusitala (The Writer of Tales). 
The 35 volumes of his collected 
writings contain much else— 
travel books, poems, essays of all 
kinds—but he was first and last a 
story-teller. 

R. L. S. will never be forgotten 
: —at least, as Richard le Galli- 
enne wrote: 

Not while a boy still whistles on 

the earth. 

Not while a single heart beats 

true, 

Not while Love lasts, and Honour 

and the Brave. 

A picture-version of this great author’? 
Kidnapped begins on the next page. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The tower-mill at Pakenham, 
near Bury St Edmunds 
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Steps to Sporting Fame @ 

ST 


Valerie Ball 



The Helsinki Olym¬ 
pic Games are still 
some time ahead, 
but Britain already 
has high hopes of 
several young ath¬ 
letes, among them 
Valerie Ball, of Kew. 


Valerie, now 20, aims to be a 
music teacher and has been 
attending the Royal College 
of Music for the past two 
years. It was while waiting 
for admittance that she took 
up running, “as something 
to do.” 


British 400 metres champion 
for the past three, years, 
Valerie crowned all previous 
performances at Birmingham 
on October 4 this year, when 
she set up a world record 
for the 880 yards of 2 
minutes 19 seconds. 


She insists that her serious 
work is music and practises 
five hours daily. She plays 
once a week in the Rich¬ 
mond Community Centre 
Orchestra, and is also in the 
second orchestra at the 
Royal College of Music. 


Mystery Plays to be Seen Again 


Books Amid 
the Guns 

\ young engineer with" wavy 
hair, married, and the father 
of a two-year-old daughter, is 
waging a one-man battle in 
China—the battle of the books. 
He is Jan Smid, for more than 
two years the Field Science 
Officer of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul¬ 
tural Organisation (Unesco) in 
Shanghai. 

From his tiny office Smid has 
sent out over £3000 worth of 
book coupons to 117 universities 
and institutions throughout 
China during the past year. 

Flow of Orders 

Even while the country w'as 
torn by civil strife the coupons 
reached their destination, with 
very few exceptions, and were 
eagerly sent with orders for 
the latest scientific books and 
periodicals to the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and other 
book-publishing countries par¬ 
ticipating in Unesco’s Book 
Coupon Scheme. 

The coupons are part of a 
plan launched in December 
1948 to assist in the distribution 
of books. Backed by Unesco, 
which guarantees repayment in 
the currency of the bookseller 
accepting the coupon, they form 
an international currency which 
enables people to buy books 
without exchange or import 
difficulties. 


COMMANDANT’S 

CHAIR 

historic Sedan chair has 
just been presented to the 
Corporation of Chatham to mark 
.the closing down of the Royal 
Marine barracks after an asso¬ 
ciation with the town of more 
than 200 years. 

The chair was formerly used to 
carry the Commandant of the 
Barracks when he was paying 
official visits. 

If ever the Marines return to 
Chatham the Corporation has 
promised to hand back the chair. 


York’s Medieval 

A* a contribution to 1 the 
Festival of Britain, perform¬ 
ances of the York cycle of 
mystery plays will be given in 
York, from June 3 to, 17 next 
.year. These will be the first per¬ 
formances since 1580. 

Mystery plays were a popular 
feature of medieval life. Trade 
guilds were responsible for them 
and probably every important 
town produced several. York, 
Wakefield, Coventry, and Chester 
have all preserved complete 
“cycles ” of their mystery plays, 
each consisting of a series of 
dramatised versions of the chief 
stories of the Bible from the 
Creation to Doomsday, generally 
acted on Corpus Chrisli Day. In 
this way the common people, 
who-mostly could 'neither read 
nor write, were made acquainted 
with the more important Biblical 
stories. 

It was the custom for each 
guild to undertake one play, 
usually suited to its craft. For 
instance, the boat-builders or 
“shipwrightes ” of York built 
the Ark, and the “fysshmongers ” 
and mariners helped to stage the 


story of Noah. In the same way 
the bakers and the “vyntners ” 
were given the plays of the Last 
Supper and the Changing of 
Water into Wine, the “gold- 
smythes ” had the opportunity 
of displaying their costliest 
treasures in the Adoration of 
the Three Kings, and the “plays- 
terers ” provided the Creation. 

Realistic Performances 

From the guild records that 
have survived we can tell that 
the mystery plays were vividly 
and realistically presented. Such 
items as half a yard of Red Sea, 
and the cost of fuel to replenish 
the fires of Hell show that no 
effort was spared to give a 
spirited performance. 

On Corpus Christi Day each 
guild brought out its “pageant,” 
a double-decked stage, on wheels 
which was adorned with the city 
arms. This stopped at appointed 
places in its progress through the 
city so that the guild might per¬ 
form its play for the benefit of 
the assembled townspeople. The 
pageants were all ready for the 
start before five o’clock in the 


morning and had to be in their 
appointed places in time under 
penalty of a fine. 

Although some of the mystery 
plays reveal great dramatic 
power and have superb passages 
of dialogue, most of them are 
written in a straightforward, 
colloquial fashion suited to the 
simple, unlettered audience. 
There is pathos and tenderness 
in them as well as a comic 
element. 

Noah’s wife, for instance, 
usually appears as a very 
shrewish woman who pooh- 
poohs the idea of a Flood being 
imminent and refuses to enter 
the Ark. She lashes poor Noah 
and his sons with her sharp 
tongue and has at length to be 
carried forcibly into the Ark, 
struggling and protesting all the 
time. But although such epi¬ 
sodes of rough humour keep 
cropping up in the plays they 
do not impair the prevailing tone 
of deep reverence. 

Perhaps the chief value of the 
mystery plays lay in the fact 
that they pointed the way to the 
regular Elizabethan drama. 


Two Boys, a Dog, 
and a Cave 

^ prehistoric picture gallery, 
- accidentally discovered in 1940 
by two French schoolboys, has 
been made the subject of a sound 
and colour film for schools. 

This wonderful collection of 
paintings, between 12,000 and 
30,000 years old, is in a cave 
called Lascaux near Montignac, 
in south-west France. The two 
boys, Marsal and Ravidat, were 
out in the woods when their dog 
chased a rabbit and disappeared 
down a large hole. 

The Great Find 

The boys went to the rescue, 
and, to their astonishment, made 
their way into a cave with many 
weird pictures of wild ' horses, 
bulls, deer, and other creatures 
on the wails. They had discovered 
the finest collection of prehistoric 
art yet known! 

The film has been made by an 
American, William Chapman, 
assisted by a French electrician. 
Called Lascaux, Cradle of Man’s 
Art, it is for sale to universities, 
schools, and so on, for non¬ 
commercial use only, and may be 
obtained from Gotham Films, 
31 East 21st Street, New York. 

Experts think that the primi¬ 
tive men painted the pictures not 
for art’s sake, but because they 
believed that by making pictures 
of the animals they hunted for 
food, together with the arrows 
used in pursuing them, they 
would acquire a magic power 
over the real quarry. 


FIFTY YEARS A 
NATION 

Tn commemoration of the 
Jubilee of the Common- 
.wealth, every, boy and girl 
attending a secondary school in 
Australia will next year receive 
a beautifully-illustrated gift book 
about their country. 

The book will tell the story of 
Australia’s early colonial days 
and will go on to describe her 
growth and development up to 
the present day. 


KIDNAPPED —R. L. Stevenson’s Great Romance of Jacobite Scotland (instalment J 

David Balfour, aged 16, was the son of a poor school- | an introduction to Mr Ebenezer Balfour of the Shaws, I living by himself in a ramshackle mansion. Crafty old 

master in Scotland. His mother was dead and when near Edinburgh. David’s friends told him that Ebenezer Ebenezer seemed strangely alarmed at David’s arrival, 

his father died, in 1751, David set out with a little money was some relation of his, but to his bitter disappointment I though he tried to hide his feelings. He gave David a 

and a letter which his father had left for him to take as | David found that Ebenezer, his uncle, was an old miser, damp room with no light, and locked the door on him. 



Next morning, at their miserable breakfast, 
Ebenezer pretended he wanted to . do the 
best he could for David, but he warned him 
not to send any letters or messages to any¬ 
body. “What’s mine is yours, Davie my 
man, and what’s yours is mine. Blood’s 
thicker than water,” he said, his eyes playing 
hide-and-seek with the lad’s. Afterwards, 
David found -some books in another room 
and passed the time reading. 


tn one of them he was surprised to see in his 
father’s handwriting : “ To my brother 

Ebenezer on his fifth birthday.” David 
had gathered that Ebenezer was older than 
his father, and thus had inherited the Shaws. 
So how came it that Alexander Balfour, 
David’s father, could write so well before he 
was five ? At their next meal he asked 
Ebenezer, “Were you and my father twins ? ” 
The effect on the old man was astonishing. 


He seized David, crying : “What gars ye ask That evening, to David’s extreme surprise 
that ? ” David was not afraid, for he was the Ebenezer gave him 37 guineas. He said he 
stronger. “Take your hand off my jacket,” was getting old and would expect David to 
he replied. The old man sat down. He help with the house. David said he was will- 
obviously dreaded that David had found out a ing. Then the miser gave him a key and told 
secret. Mystified, the lad began to wonder him to go to the top of an old tower and fetch 
whether his father had not been older than some papers. “Can I have a light, sir?” 
Ebenezer, in which case his father and then asked David. “ Nae light in my house,” 
David himself should have inherited the replied the old plotter. " But the stairs 
Shaws. Ebenezer still sat trembling. are grand underfoot.” 


What will David find in the Tower of the Shaws? See next week's thrilling instalment 
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1 A Mission for 
Oueen Elizabeth 


Y ou mean me? The Queen 
wants to see me?’’ 

Young Martin Sher¬ 
wood turned with a puzzled stare. 
He had just taken Off his crown. 
He twiddled it in his fingers as he 
spoke—it w T as only a stage-crown, • 
painted bright yellow. 

“Sh!” 

The little Maid of Honour laid 
a warning*finger on her lips. She 
glanced meaningly round the 
room, where a dozen men and 
boys were laying aside the robes 
and armour in which they had 
just performed. Then she smiled 
up at Martin. 

“It must be a mistake,” he 
whispered anxiously. “She can't 
mean me. I played one of the 
small parts—I’d barely ten lines 
to say. She must have 
meant- 

Judith Massingham shook her 
fair head impatiently. 

“She said Martin Sherwood. 
Leave your crown—don’t say 
anything to anybody—come with 
me.” 

She turned and went. He had 
no choice but to follow, his brows 
knitted in perplexity. The Queen 
had enjoyed their play; that had 
been clear from the way she had 
led her Court in clapping the- 
actors. She had already thanked 
the manager, given him her 
hand to kiss, and signed to her 
treasurer to bring forward the 
purse with the money. 

But what could she .want with 
Martin Sherwood, small-part 
actor and newest member of the 
company? 

Shrugging his shoulders, the 
young man followed the rustling, 
swishing skirts of the jaunty little 
Maid of Honour through one 
room .after another, down the 
long corridors of Whitehall 
Palace, past whispering courtiers 
and dozing sentries, to where 
waited Elizabeth, Queen of Eng¬ 
land. 

H e knelt before her. It was a 
small room, with panels 
brightly painted in red and 
green and gold. Candles flick¬ 
ered. They were alone except 
for an old man with a beard, 


| who stood with his back to the 
^ fire, saying not a word. 

{ “Stand up, Martin Sherwood.” 
j The Queen had a brisk, pleasant 
| voice. “I want ‘ to see your face 
| while I talk to you,” she added, 
4 with a dry chuckle. 

| He stood up. 

i “You are well-bred but poor,” 
i she continued. “The younger son 
I of a Yorkshire clergyman. You 
t studied at Oxford University, 
f but ”—she chuckled again— 
t “without great distinction. You 
j fought for a year in the French 
4-war, you have made a voyage to 
America in one of Drake’s ships, 
and now you are earning your 
bread upon the stage.” 

His jaw dropped. “Your 
Majesty knows as much about 
me as I know myself!” 

“I have many eyes and ears. 
Master Sherwood. You are won- 
dering whv I have called you 
here?” 

“It can hardly be for my act¬ 
ing, madam,” he said, unable to 
check the laughter in his voice. 

She took it well. Her eyes 
flashed. “Do not be too sure, 
young man. I need the services 
of an actor—not on the stage, 
but in real life. But he must be 
other things, too. Brave, intel¬ 
ligent, and loyal. Something of 
a gentleman, but quite unknown 
at Court. Your record has been 
looked into, Master Sherwood. 
You are well cast for the part 
you have to play.” 

His heart seemed to jump 
under his threadbare doublet. 

“I don’t understand-” 


rjhre Queen interrupted him. “I 
am surrounded by enemies, not 
merely the open enemies across 
the sea, but others who lurk here 
in England—I might even say 
here in this palace, of Whitehall. 
.Spies, traitors . . . And of late 
matters have grown worse." She 
gave a vexed little laugh. “I can 
scarcely whisper in my secretary’s 
ear but my words are repeated 
to the King of Spain.” 

The old man flung up his hands 
in a gesture of hopelessness, but 
still he said nothing. 

“We shall smell out these 
traitors in time,” went on the 
Queen grimly. “Meanwhile, our 
secrets leak. I know not whom 
to trust. So I am going to trust 
you. Master Sherwood.” 

“Your Majesty-” 

“ There is a letter. Mr Secre¬ 
tary, you have the letter ready? 
Good! This letter is to go to 
my Lord General in Ireland, to 
be opened by his hand alone. 
You understand?” 

Martin .licked his lips. “Yes, 
madam. To Ireland. To the 
Lord General of your army 
there.” 

She nodded. The old man 
stepped forward with - a paper, 
folded and sealed. 

“It is not that my usual mes¬ 
sengers are all traitors,” 'the 
Queen said earnestly. “They 


may all be true. But their names 
and faces are known. They may 
be stopped. You, too, would be 
. . . stopped”—her voice lingered 
on the word—“if it were known 
you carried that letter.” 

“Master Sherwood looks as 
though he would take some stop¬ 
ping,” Judith murmured, and 
then looked prim again as Eliza¬ 
beth frowned at her. 

“You will need money for the 
journey,” said the Queen. “See 
to that, Mr Secretary. There will 
be payment also when you re¬ 
turn.” She smiled. “It will not' 
be high, for I am a poor woman, 
but it will be more than you earn 
by play-acting.” 

“I am not thinking- of the 
money, madam.” Martin’s head 
went up. “When am I to start 
on this journey to Ireland?” . 

“When, young man? When but 
tonight? Now—at once!” 

JJy horse to the Welsh, coast, 
then by the first ship sailing 
to Dublin. After that, he must 
shape his plans according to the 
whereabouts of the General, who 
might be in Dublin Castle or a 
hundred miles out in the wilder¬ 
ness of bog and mountain. 

Time to worry about that when 
the sea lay behind him, Martin 
reflected as he strode through 
the dark lanes of London. The 
first thing was to equip himself 
for the ride to Wales. Luckily, 
he knew an innkeeper near the 
Strand who would hire him a 
good horse even at this late hour 
of the night. By daylight he 
would be miles on his way. 

It should be a pleasant journey 
at this season of the year. No 
danger, really. Nobody but the 
Queen, her secretary, and her 
Maid of Honour could possibly 
know of that letter which lay 
upon Iris heart, between shirt 
and doublet. He would deliver 
it, return within a week or two— 
and the Queen would be grateful. 
She might find him other em¬ 
ployment. It might be the be¬ 
ginning of better things. 

He hummed a gay little air 
from the playhouse as he turned 
into the Strand. The street was 
black and silent, the lower win¬ 
dows shuttered, the doors barred. 
There was no other sound but 
his own footsteps and the creak 
of a signboard overhead. 

Suddenly the tune died on his 
lips. Something told him he 
was not alone. There were others 
moving in the street, though 
their feet were noiseless on the 
cobbles. 

H is hand went to his sword.- 
Before the blade was half 
out of the scabbard the shadows 
came to life around him. Dim 
figures, blacker than the dark¬ 
ness, closed in . from right and 
left. An arm came round his 
neck from behind, forcing his 
head up and back. His arms 
were gripped. A knife glinted in 
front of him—he struggled and 
braced himself against the ex¬ 
pected blow—the knife flashed 
down. He heard and felt the 
ripping of cloth but no pain. 
That meant nothing, though. He 
had been stabbed before, in the 
French war, and remembered 
that at first he had felt only 
a dull thump in the chest, and 
had not know he was wounded 
until the hot blood began to 
flow. 

“Help!” he roared, wrestling 
with the men who held his arms. 

An upper window opened. A 
Continue'! on page 10 
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Remember when I had 
that pair,of shoes that 
were only measured 
for length, mum ? 



IWhen you make 
Jme a dress you 1 
1 measure round myj 
tummy, not just i 
how long it is. 

Well done, 

Tessa--1 

that's thej j > ^ 
whole f c,} 
point-! J i, yy 


NEXT MONTH - Terry and Tessa get their new C/arks shoes 

CHILDREN'S SHOES 


LOOK! — here’s Winsor & Newton’s 
new PAINT BOX! 


It's ROUND-and 

filled with Scholastic 
Water Colours 

(OSTWALD-NA CIRCLE) 

... for only 7/6 


This handsome paint box, quite 
different from anything you’ve 
seen before, is made of ivory- 
toned plastic, with an engraved 
top which screws on and off with 
only a half turn. There are ten 
moist Tablets which yield brilliant 
colours and large and small wells 
for mixing. 




From Stationers, Booksellers 
and Art Shops — price 7/6 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd., 
U’ealdstone , Harrow, Middlesex. Also at 
New Yt>r ' i ’ v ,1 on 7 Sydney, N.S.IV. 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 




An Ideal 

CljrisitmajS 

•Sift! 


FULLY PATENTED 

Place stamp in slide—insert 
slide—press the switch and 
the watermark shows up— 
illuminated. Battery operated. 
Moulded Plastic construction, 
pocket size. Obtainable from 
all high-class stamp dealers, 
booksellers and stationers or 
direct from: 



Postage 6 d. 
Abroad i/6 

H. & A. WALLACE LTD. 

94 OLD BROAD ST., Entrance London Wall. 

London, E.C.2 


PRINCE 
CHARLES 

STAMP 

FREE! 

Including other 
new issues to 
those asking for 
our famous 
Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. 
stamp. 

Write now to : 

FRANCIS CURTIS & CO., LTD. 

(Dept. C N), 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l. 


STAMPS FREE 

To all applicants for Approvals and to all 
buyers of packet stamps, the following 
gift is offered free and without obligation. 
4 beautiful and extra large pictorial stamps 
showing scenes at tlie 1947 and 1948 
Leipzig Fairs in Germany. Furthermore, 
you get a free gift every time you buy 
stamps. Ask for details of GRAND NEW 
.FREE GIFT SCHEME. 

Packet bargains: .100 B.C. 1/9, 
500 World 4/-, 25 Airmails 1/9, 
lOO French Colonials 3/-, 100 

China 2/9, 50 Denmark 8d, 25 Fin¬ 
land 6d, etc., etc. 

TOrre else can you buy good stamps at 
this pricei Obtainable only from: 

H. M. HARMAN (Dept 23), 
6 St. Patrick’s Road, COVENTRY. 

ricase enclose 3d. stamp for postage. 


AIR PACKET FREE 



Here is a packet worth having. It 
includes this eiant super Russian stamp 
depicting GERMAN ’PLANE coming 
down in FLAMES also a large brightly 
coloured MAIL ’PLANE from Indo- 
China and a big JET BOMBER from 
Italy, included also is a fine attractive 
AIR stamp from Mexico, catalogued 
alone at lOd. This packet should not be 
missed. It is FREE to all requesting 
Approvals and sending 2id. postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), 
NEWTON, WEST KIRBY, Cheshire. 


200 STAMPS FREE 

A parcel containing 200 stamps as received 
by me direct from the wholesaler will be 
sent, absolutely free, to all persons request¬ 
ing my discount Approvals. Return postage 
appreciated. 

P. OWEN (Dept. CN18), 

“ Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, Davenham, 
near Northwich, Cheshire. 



FREE BRITISH 
COLONIAL PACKET 

This fine new issue packet of 3 beautiful 
stamps free to all asking for our dis¬ 
count Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp. A superb set. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (DcptcN, 

99 DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.2 


64 Ek FREE 

L Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for you. j 

► r This magnificent offer ig for one week j 
only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is the ^ 
k ideal album for beginners or for holding a 
k duplicates. The cover is most attractively j 
r designed in TWO COLOURS, there are ^ 
y 64 PAGES containing 120 full-sized A 

► illustrations with spaces for new issues, . 

It will hold over 1,500 stamps. ” 
► INDEXED and contains much useful ^ 
K information. Remember, supplies arc j 
r strictly limited, so send TODAY for this j 
r absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose 6d. for 
k packing and postage and request our A 

► r famous Approvals together with illus- j 
traded price list of albums, packets and t 
► sets. 4 

► LISBURN & TOWNSEND, i 

► LTD. 4 

► (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL<f 


A mazing Bargain 


A REAL TORCH CASE. 
GLITTERING NICKEL AND 
BLACK FINISH, 



FOCUSSING ACTION. 
SPOTLIGHT or FULL BEAM, 
PATENT CONTROLLED 
SWITCH. 


SEND P.0. to cover cost , 
1/3 plus 3 d.for postage to : 

Phillips Telescopic Taps 

Ltd.. 

87 Vittoria St., Birmingham, 1. 



ROYAL BABY STAMP FREE 



JUST ISSUED—YOURS ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

We will send to YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE what we 
believe will be the most popular postage stamp ever 
issued, the NEW ZEALAND Health Charity issue. In 
design as illustrated, portraying Her Royal Highness 
Princess Elizabeth and Baby Prince Charles. Your 
collection will not be complete without this stamp. 

Send Now to the Windsor Stamp^Co. for it, Write for 
Royal Baby Stamp Freehand ask to see a'Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval. Send 3d. stamps to cover 
posting costs to you, 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 
(Dept. CN) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


Zbe Stiver 
Gentleman 

Continued from page 9 

band of golden light fell slant¬ 
ing across the road. He saw his 
attackers now—four of them, 
masked and cloaked. 

“Help!” he called again, though 
without much hope. What 
London shopkeeper would rush 
out of doors at midnight, to mix 
himself up with such dangers? 

Then, framed in the opened 
window, a figure appeared—an 
elegant figure in silver grey. The 
light streaming from the window 
gleamed on his pearls stitched 
to cloak and hatband—and on 
the rapier which shone like a 
thin splinter of moonshine in 
his hand. 

He stood there for an instant 
surveying the struggle below. 
Then, light as a moonbeam, he 
dropped, sank to his knees, and 
was up again. 

Swords crossed and clashed. 
Finding his arms free, Martin 
drew his own weapon. But the 
newcomer needed no help. One 
of the masked figures had run 
for it, gasping with pain. The 
sword of another had been sent 
hurtling from his grasp. In 
another moment they were all 
gone, swallowed up into the mid¬ 
night gloom. 

“ A RE y°u hurt?” said the 
stranger softly. 

“I—I don’t think so, thank you, 
sir.” 

Gingerly, Martin put a hand to 
his chest. There was no pain, no 
blood, only the rough edges of 
slit cloth—and the hard corner 
of the folded letter, thrust down 
between his clothes. 

“Everything is all right,” he 
said, with such relief in his tone 
that the stranger said quickly: 

“I fancy they were after more 
than your purse, young man?” 

“Yes—that is, I——■” 

Martin bit his lip. Not even 
gratitude must make him risk his 
secret. 

“Say no more. I can guess. 
You- serve the Queen.” 

Martin ignored that. “May I 
ask your name, sir, to thank you 
properly?” 

His rescuer laughed. It was a 
good-natured but faintly teasing 
laugh. “If I may not ask you 
questions, you must not ask me. 
Call me, if you like, the Silver 
Gentleman. ' I too serve the 
Queen. Though she does not 
know.” 

“Does not know!" 

“I will serve her now by seeing 
you safely on your way. No, not 
walking with you, but a little way 
behind—in case those rascals try 
again. You will not notice me, I 
promise—no more than your 
shadow.” He bowed and stepped 
back, waving Martin forward 
along the silent street. 

The young man hesitated only 
for a moment. He had a feeling 
that this mysterious stranger 
was to be trusted. In any case he 
could hardly prevent him follow¬ 
ing at a distance. 

“ Goodnight, then, sir — and 
thank you,” he said. “Perhaps we 
shall meet again?” 

There jvas a low chuckle from 
the darkness into which the 
stranger had already almost 
vanished. “I have a feeling that 
we shall,” said the Silver Gentle¬ 
man. 

(Who is the Silver Gentleman ? 
Why tv ill lie not reveal his name ? 
Do not miss next tvceli f s thriltiny 
adventure in Connemara. Order 
your CN now.) 


I don’t need sending (ohedf 

“ No point in sitting up when I’ve got 
a jolly good book like this ! Mummy 
and Daddy bought it for me at 
Hatchards. They’ve also promised me: 


T e Elizabeth Kyle THE PROVOST’S JEWEL zoo • 

• l J.B. Morton and Cecil A,din WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO- H 



1 9 J.B. Morton and Cecil Atam viuw 

| 9 Magdalen Eldon I3UMBLE 


6 r \ 


Ask for the young people's book 
department at 



Booksellers to Their Majesties The Queen and Queen Mary 

187 PICCADILLY, W.l 


RE Gent 3201- 5 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C N), South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 1860 


FREE 

This fine N.Z. & 

4 U.P.U. 

to collectors 
request! ng 
Amazing Ap¬ 
provals. Send 
3d. for my postage and lists. WRIGHT’S 
STAMP SHOP, Dept. 79, Canterbury, Kent. 



**£ toy nmfi/C 

STONE EmlVlVd 

PLASTIC PLAY CUBES & PUZZLES 


[stiUthe Idcalj 

Toys for u 

Youngsters 


Little hands tingle 
to play with these clean and hygienic 
toy bricks, while Lott’s Plastic 
Play Cubes are just the things for 
keeping the smaller child quietly 
amused for hours. 

NOW REDUCED IN PRICE 
Ask your Toy Dealer for particulars 


Rfad 

64 WILD LIFE 99 

Britain’s, leading 
Natural History Magazine 
Profusely illustrated 
1/9 post free 

“Wild Life” Calendar for 1951 

Beautifully illustrated with 
British Animals and Birds 
1/9 post free 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS 
58 Maddox Street, London, W.l. 


“TABLE SOCCER’^ 


The RepUca of 
Association Football 



NO DICE 
NO BLOWING 
NO CARDS 
OR BOARDS 
A GAME OF 
SKILL 

Send stamp for full details and Order 
Form to 

I*. A. ADOLPH 
17 The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


Played with 22 minia¬ 
ture men. ball and 
goals. All the thrills 
of real Football l 
Dribbling, corner and 
penalty kicks, offside, 
goal saves, injuries, 
etc. Colours of all 
league clubs available. 


4 ii YEARS OF FUNmu: 
1 WITH MINICINEi 



| IT’S A MOVIE PROJECTOR 1 
1 IT’S A STILL PROJECTOR 1 
| IT’S BOTH IN 0NE| 

= 100 DIFFERENT FILMS TO = 

= CHOOSE FROM AT 2/6 EACH = 

EE Send for the free illustrated folder = 

| MARTIN LUCAS LTD. | 

= H0LLINW00D - ■ LANCS. = 

51111111 iiiiinii!iii iiiiiiiuiiii 111111 iifi 111 ii iiiiiiiii mil? 

r •: ; "1 

1HE WORLD'S GREATEST B5CKSHGP: I 
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* FOR.BOOK.S4 


A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages 

125 Charing Cross Road, 
London W C 2 

Ccrrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9 —6 (inc. Sats.) 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 3d. for BARGAIN LIST of 600 series 
iOO’s of sets available from 1/- to 2/6 each. 
ALBUMS to hold 200 cards at 1/6, for 
100 cards 1/-. Subject packets 20/25 cards 
each on AEROPLANES, BUTTER¬ 
FLIES, CRICKET, DOGS, BIRDS, 
FOOTBALL, BOXING, SHIPS, 
SOLDIERS, RAILWAYS & WILD 
ANIMALS 1/-. All above POSTAGE EXTRA. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 100 different cards and 
album to hold them 3/-. 

E.H.W. LTD., Dept. “ C,” 

42. Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST (Id.) 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16. 



EX W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8Y X 6J* x 8\ 
Lamp alone worth double the price. Easily 
converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Spare Bulb 
1/3 each. Batteries 1/3 each. 

Batteries supplied separately 
1/3 each. Post. & pack. 9d, 

Write for free List. 


C&Utfte&i 



rost ns. 


899 Fulham Road. London, S.W.6. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 

—still dependent on public support 



Caring for 7000 children calls for a 
deep purse. Please lend a hand in 
this Christian work. 


10 '- 

will buy one child’s food for five days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable "Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes," should be sent to 
8 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E. I, 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH and 

PRINCE CHARLES STAMP 

and 20 OTHERS 


ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 

This beautiful 
LARGE MINT 
Commemorative 

. just issued by 

NEW ZEALAND 
depictingT.R.H. 
PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH & 
Baby PRINCE 
CHARLES, and 
20 other 
speciallyselect- 
ed stamps from 
our “Penny 
A p p r ovals,” 
will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to every 
collector who 
asks to SEE our 
Approvals. 
(Enclose 2 \ 6 ., 
for postage.) You cannot afford to miss this 
marvellous offer; you are under no obligation to 
purchase anything l 

PHILATELIC SERVICES 

(Dept. C.N.56), Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
2'11 





Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working 
Electric Motor. Great technical, instructive 
and entertaining boy's toy. Complete with 
diagrams and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/2. 

Maqic Card Tricks f 

L »4ii ' r nnci 

' <5 ii 


POST 

4d 

I With this Cabinet of 
specially prepared 
cards you can per- 
a number of astound- 
tricks (including the 
famous mystifying "Three 
Card Trick”) which appear 
impossible, but are easy 
to do with the simple in¬ 
structions supplied. You 
will be the Lion of tho Party and the envy 
of your friends. Send NOW 4/3 P.O. to: 



Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

G8G High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 





LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
HAVE NO EQUAL 


6 fl B/j-o-kuhe, 



Lady of the Lamp 

Florence Nightingale, by Lucy 
Ridgely Seymer (Faber, 8s 6d). 
'J'he story of the Lady of the 
Lamp—of her gentle upbring¬ 
ing, her wonderful work in the 
Crimea, and her later beneficent 
work which is not so well-known 
—is far more remarkable than 
most fiction. Certainly, Florence 
Nightingale was one of the 
noblest women of all time, and 
this excellent new biography, 
written specially for young 
readers, gives ample reason why 
she should be every girl’s heroine. 

Thrills at the Grange 

The Boys Next Door, by Dorothy 
B. Upson ( Hutchinson, 5s). 

■ JjIfe becomes exciting for the 
twins, Kitty and Patsy, 
when they get together with the 
two boys of the family who have 
come to live next door. The four 
youngsters visit an old empty 
house, reputed to be haunted, 
and discover some weird goings- 
on there. A lively yarn. 

Amateur Sailors 

Sail Away, by Robb White 
(Bodley Head, 8s 6d). 

^ fast-moving story with a 
vividly painted background of 
sea and sky and desert island. 
The crew of the sloop Venture 
are landlubbers, but they come 
safely to port after many perils. 


Going Abroad 

Giovanna and jane, by Iris Origo 
(Jonathan Cape, 7s Gd). 

Jane, aged nine, longed to go to 
Italy; Giovanna, aged ten, 
longed to go to England. By 
winning an essay competition, 
both got their wish. But 
surprises and disappointments 
awaited them. Giovanna was 
daunted by porridge and netball; 
Jane was overcome by spaghetti, 
nuns, and conducted sightseeing. 
Both found what they really 
liked in each other’s countries by 
methods definitely not included 
in the programmes arranged for 
them. 

A first-rate, humorous story, 
with attractive illustrations by 
Robin McEwen. 

On the Stamp- 
Smuggler’s Trail 

The Brydons Look For Trouble, 
by Kathleen Fidler (Lutterworth 
Press, 6s). 

Jn this excellent volume the 
Brydon family, whose ex¬ 
ploits have been broadcast, enter¬ 
tain us with two new adventures. 
In the first they get on the trail 
of, and are captured by, two odd 
characters who steal valuable 
foreign stamps to smuggle them 
out of the country. In the second 
story these daring young people 
have queer experiences in a fog. 


Recommended Books 

TJdvard Grieg, by Sybil Deucher 
—Great Musicians Series 
(Faber & Faber, 10s 6d). 

Modern Railways, by Brian Reed 
—Boys’ “Power and Speed” 
Library (Temple Press, 8s 6d). 

Adventuring with Nomad, by 
Norman Ellison. Illustrated by 
C. F. Tunnicliffe (University of 
London Press, 7s 6d). 

Odysseus tbe Wanderer, retold 
by Aubrey de SSlincourt (Bell & 
Sons, 8s 6d). 

Constructive Football, by A. H. 
Fabian and Tom Whittaker 
(Edward Arnold, 8s 6d). 

Steps to First Class Rugger, by 
Geoffrey de la Condamine (Herbert 
Jenkins, 12s 6d). 

- BEDTIME CORNER 

PLEASE TELL ME 

I WANT to know such heaps 
of things, 

Why need I go to bed ? 

And why do birds and flies 
have wings 

While pigs have legs instead ? 

Why is it that the grass i 
green, 

Instead of blue or pink ? 

Why must i keep my collar 
clean 

And not upset the ink? 

Whycan’t! haveaiotofchoc? 
But most I want to know 
When I made holes in my new 
sock ,. 

Where did the hole part go? 


Collecting Postage Stamps, by 
L. N. and M. Williams—Compass 
Books (Oxford University Press, 
6s). 

The Complete Book of Motor- 
Cars, Railways, Ships, and Aero¬ 
planes (Odhams Press, 8s 6d). 

For Younger Readers 

The Red Muffin Book, by Ann 
1 Hogarth (University of London 
Press, 6s). 

The Little Fire Engine, by 
Graham Greene, illustrated by 
Dorothy Cralgie (Max Parrish, 6s). 

Zoolyricks, by C. Gifford Ambler 
(Hutchinson, 2s 6d). 

Fifteen Tales for Lively Children, 
by Margaret Baker (University of 
London Press, 5s). 

Fudge In Toffee Town, by Ken 
Reid (Univ. of London Press, 6s). 


A Prayer 

f \ GOD, our Heavenly Father, 
help us to choose the right 
and the good and the true. 

May ice so live day by day 
that we shall grow in wisdom 
as in size; understanding more 
clearly the way we should live; 
and with earnest minds and 
understanding hearts adding 
to the stores of happiness in 
the icorld. 

RUSKIN’S RULE 
J will not kill or hurt any ' 
creature nor destroy any 
beautiful thing, but will strive 
to save and comfort all gentle 
life. 


BILLY BEETLE GOES TO SCHOOL 


/ Jr 
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Right to the top oi 
the class ! 



Faint, scratchy writing, covered with blobs 
holds a chap back more than anything. 
Write clearly and neatly with a first-class 
Blackbird—and watch your prospects-im¬ 
prove. You think more clearly when you 
can see what you write. The real 14-ct. 
gold nib flies over the paper as smooth as 
a bird, and makes short tvork of the longest 
job. You don’t have to be a millionaire 
to buy Blackbird ! 

In black, green, blue or grey 14/8 (inc. tax) 
Matching pencils 10/5 (inc. tax) 


THE 



made by the swan pen- people-. 

MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD 

Showrooms & Service Depots : 110 New Bond St., London, W.l 
33 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester, 2 



















































The Bran Tub 


No Space to Spare 

'J'he Smiths had just moved into 
a very modern flat. 

“And how do you like your new 
abode?” they were asked. 

“Oh, we have no room for 
complaint,” replied Mr Smith. 

What Is The Word? 

Tn wintertime I am the cosiest 
place— 

Which means, of course, the fire¬ 
side, where you sit. 

Behead me, and I’m soil, or, if 
you wish, 

Our blessed mother planet, all of 
it. 

Curtailed, I am the seat of life, 
indeed; 

Unless I’m working, life can 
ne'er proceed. A nswer next week 

Countryside Flowers 

JQuring late autumn, on waste 
ground and sometimes on 
walls, the small yellow flowers of 
the Nipplewort may be seen 
blooming. 

The slender 
stems are 
much bran¬ 
ched and grow 
about two feet 
high. The 
scanty leaves 
are thin and 
usually hairy, 
the upper ones 
being small 
and stalkless. Those growing 
lower down are much bigger and 
possess stalks with small leaflets 
growing along the midrib. The 
broad ends of the big leaves are 
scolloped. 

Pigs to Market 

^ farmer had three times as 
many sheep as pigs. Having 
sold five of the pigs he now has 
four times as many sheep as pigs. 
How many sheep has he? 

Answer next week 



Not Himself 

popular actor was visiting a 
small town where the local 
theatre was holding a competi¬ 
tion. Prizes were offered for the 
best impersonations of the great 
man. 
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Jacko and Chimp at the Farting of the Ways 



Which was the way home ? Jacko “You take the high road and I'll And then they had to start all over 
and Chimp just could not agree. take the low road,” chuckled Jacko. again when they suddenly met. 


Farmer Gray Explains 

Shy Roe-deer. In the Big- 
woods the children saw two small, 
reddish-coloured deer. 


Author’s Names 

Each of the following clues des¬ 
cribes the name of a famous 
author. Can you name them all? 


Pithy Proverb 

Afo good thing is a failure, and 
no evil thing a success. 


Riddle-My-Name 

Jn hearth and in home; 

In soil and in loam; 

In learning, not lore; 

In dozen, not score; 

In lance and in spear; 

In noble, not peer; 

In throne, not in crown; 

In country and town; 

In hawk and in pheasant—— 
Queen past and Queen present. 

Answer next week 


Last Week’s Answers 


Guess What? 
Red Admiral 

Train Due 

Jolm caught a 
train at J minutes 
past 4 

Riddle-My-Name 

Celia (anagram 
. of Alice) 
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“Young ones,” whispered Don. 
Suddenly the deer took fright, 
and plunged into the under¬ 
growth. 

“Did you see? There was 
another smaller, dappled one,” 
said Ann excitedly. 

“They were . Roe-deer, the 
smallest and shyest of our three 
British species,”. Farmer Gray 
explained when told of the deer. 
An adult seldom measures more 
than two feet at' the shoulder. 
Roe-deer are true natives of 
Britain. During . the summer 
their coats are a reddish-brown 
colour, which fades to grey in 
the winter. The pretty dappled 
fawns lose their spots after the 
first year.” 

No Use 

Tocal traveller; What’s the use 
of this timetable? The trains 
are always late. 

Porter: Well, what would be 
the use of waiting-rooms if the 
trains were always on time? 

Alphabetically 

(Jan you write. a sentence or 
sentences of 26 words in 
which each letter of the alpha¬ 
bet appears in proper sequence, 
in each word? Here is an 
example; 

A bear can do very- funny 
things. With intense joy Ken 
beheld Mother Bruin overbalance 
sharply. 'Quickly Bruin showed 
disturbance, , but, very slowly, 
exhibited youthful zeal. 


lion’s house where there is no 
water. 

A tall man whose name begins 
with 50. 

A young domestic animal. 

A worker in precious metals. 
Merry-hearted. 

What the meat in the oven is 
doing. 

A valuable and useful metal. 
Rapid in movement. Anstrer next week 

Unheeded Warning 

loud bang announced a punc¬ 
tured tyre. 

“I’m not a little bit surprised,” 
remarked the dear old lady pas¬ 
senger; “I distinctly heard that 
policeman warn you that there 
was a fork in the road ahead.” 

Barking Bough Wows 

"THERE ivas a woodcutter 
* named Noggs 
Who owned two remarkable 
dogs. 

They icould help in the park, 
Stripping boughs of their bark. 
Which the woodcutter sawed 
into logs. 

Mr Moneybags 

_^n old miser had saved £1.000 
in one-pound notes which he 
kept in ten baps. It amused him 
to place the money in the bags 
in such a way that he could 
count any number of notes from 
one to a thousand without having 
to open the bags. 

How many were in each bag? 

Answer next n'cck. 



What the 
Romans 
couldn't 
conquer 


f T' | he Romans, by strength of arms, invaded 
most of Europe, But this strength failed to 
protect their teeth from the invasion of dirt and 
decay. Macleans Peroxide Solid Dentifrice had 


Disguising himself, the actor 
entered the contest 1 under an 
assumed name. 

And was not among the first 
three prizewinners! 


Sometime, when you have a 
few friends with you, try this as 
a little competition, with perhaps 
a small prize for the competitor 
who finishes first. 


Do You Know That . . . ? 

r pHE Chinook Salmon which is 
caught in the rivers of 
British Columbia has an average 
length of 331 inches and an 
average weight of 25 pounds. 
Some of them weigh as much 
as 80 pounds. 

Officially, “fog ” is any visi¬ 
bility which is • less than 
1100 yards. Mist and haze apply 
to visibilities between 1100 and 
2200 yards. 

Approaching the English 
Channel from the Atlantic, 
the first landfall is the Bishop 
Rock lighthouse on the rocks of 
the Scilly Isles. 

JJdingurgh lies west of Liver¬ 
pool. 

npRAVELLEr.s with weak hearts 
making the journey from 
the lowlands to the plateaus of 
the Andes in Bolivia and Peru, a 
rise of some 12,000 feet, are 
advised to make the journey in 
two stages because of mountain 
sickness. • They are reminded to 
walk slowly and not to drink 
stimulants. ■ 
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not been invented in those days. And dentists 
did not exist to warn them to clean their teeth 
night and morning with this very good dentifrice. ■ 


Arm yours 
to the 
teeth 
with... 



The BIG, long-lasting favourite in the New Tin . . 








